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JACK CADE: HIS NATIVE PLACE AND 
HIS REBELLION. 


I HAD occasion last October to address a 
query to Sir John Furley as to whether 
there was anything in the interleaved copy 
of his father’s ‘ History of the Weald of 
Kent’ relative to the parentage of Alex- 
ander Iden, the Kentish Sheriff who cap- 
tured Jack Cade. Kentish historians differ 
as to his father’s Christian name.  Curi- 
ously enough, Sir John replied that on the 
very morning of the date of my letter an 
old and torn piece of a newspaper had been 
thrown into his area containing a very 
close account of Cade’s rebellion. It was 
a letter from Mark Anthony Lower, and as 
I do not think it has ever been printed in 
its entirety, except in such an ephemeral 
publication — though doubtless much of it 
has been printed in the Kent and Sussex 
Archeologias—I send a digest of its contents 

















to ‘N. & Q.’ I made a copy at the time, 
and the passages here given are mostly 
verbatim, though not entirely so. 


** Historians for several generations have per- 
sisted in saying that Jack Cade was an Irishman, 
and even the venerable Dean Hook has followed 
suit. That he was born at Newick in Heathfield 
is beyond question. Heathfield stood in the 
Weald of Kent, the ‘ Coit andred’ of our Celtic 
ancestors, and the ‘sylva Anderida’ of the 
Romans; the largest forest in England, extend- 
ing from Kent in the east, and terminating in 
Hampshire—a total of 120 miles. This famous 
Weald possesses more mineral treasures than any 
district in the kingdom, and in the Middle Ages, 
and even down to the eighteenth century, was 
the chief seat of the iron industry in England. 

*** Newick ’ was of old a fortified mansion, as 
its name implies. It was next a manor house, 
with a chapel attached, and then, in all proba- 
bility, became the habitation of the Cades, and 
bore the name of Cade’s Castle. It appears by 
an old document that the adjacent ground, now 
or lately known as Heathfield Common, was 
called ‘ Horeapeltre,’ from some hoary apple tree 
which stood there in the reign of Edward III. 
This common impinges on the Vale of Heathfield, 
seen in Turner’s delightful picture. How Jack 
Cade’s early days were spent it would be difficult 
now to ascertain. Where Shakespeare makes 
Stafford call Cade the son of a plasterer, and him- 
self a shearman, that is a man who shears wor- 
steds, fustians, and such like, he is probably in 
error. Whether Jack ever stole ‘a cade of 
herrings,’ according to Dick’s suggestion, I will 
not venture an opinion, though there is no diffi- 
culty in accounting for the origin of his name, 
which signifies a cask or barrel. It was probably 
borrowed from the sign of a tavern or alehouse, 
and we know that in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries many tradesmen adopted the name 
of their trades or taverns, which so became 
hereditary. 

* Speed states that Cade had been servant 
to Sir Thos. Dacre, whose possessions included 
Hurstmonceaux and Heathfield Park, the latter 
of which is said to have measured seven miles 
in circuit. Cade was long a common name about 
Heathfield, Mayfield, Maresfield, and adjacent 
parishes. A considerable part of Heathfield 
bears the name of Cade Street; a large wayside 
inn formerly stood in this place, and had the 
sign of ‘ The Cat,’ evidentlya pun on the name 
of Cade. 

. W. D. Cooper, Sussex Archeological 
Society, Vol. XVIII., has observed that the part 
taken by Sussex men in the rising of the ‘ com- 
mons of Kent,’ with Cade at their head, has been 
very slightly noticed by our historians. Why 
his supporters should have been taken to be 
so exclusively, or nearly so, people of Kent has 
never been explained, for the followers of the 
rebellious standard included many of the in- 
habitants of Sussex, Surrey, and other counties. 
A reference to the Public Records. shows that a 
number of the rebels and abettors of the insur- 
rection were Sussex men. In many instances the 
musters were levied by the Constables, and we 
have by name upwards of 400 Sussex partisans 
recorded, some of whom became ancestors of 
gentle families, while many were of that status 
at the time. Cade’s followers were no mere 
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rabble. In fact, the Prior of Lewes and monks 
of his convent, and all its servitors, are named 
as abettors; and the inhabitants of whole parishes, 
and even hundreds, are also so classed. 

*‘ With regard to the capture of Cade—when 
he escaped from London, a price being set upon 
his head, he retired to the woody fastnesses of 
his native county, not to Hothfield in Kent, as 
asserted by some chroniclers; and it was at 
Heathfield in Sussex that he met with his fatal 
wound, Alexander Iden being one of his pursuers. 
Cade Street was the scene of his capture, and the 
exact spot is still pointed out. It was a little 
garden adjacent to the farmhouse, once the inn 
called ‘ The Cat.’ Jack is said to have taken 
things coolly—so says a long-established tradition 
—when Iden with his men tracked him out, and 
the Sheriff struck him down with a well-aimed 
arrow from his long bow. He did not die out of 
hand, but survived a brief space, though not long 
enough to be conveyed alive to London. 

“On the side of the public road opposite the 
garden where he was taken stands a handsome 
monumental stone, erected by the well-known 
Mr. Francis Newbery, the philanthropic druggist 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, then owner of Heath- 
field Park, which has the following inscription :— 

‘* Near this spot was slain the notorious Rebel 

Jack Cade 

By Alexander Iden, Sheriff of Kent, a.p. 1450. 
His body was carried to London, and his head 

fixed on London Bridge. 

This is the success of all rebels, 

And this fortune chanceth ever to traitors. 

(Hall’s Chronicle.)” 

Notwithstanding the above facts, the 
writer in 1897 received a statement from the 
then owner of Heathfield that the scene 
of Jack Cade’s capture was quite uncertain 
(referring to Heathfield), which shows, 
however clear a matter may be, it is very 
hard to accomplish its acceptance when it 
refutes accounts already long-accepted, even 
though these have been shown to be untrue. 

W. L. Kine. 





Paddock Wood, Kent. 


BIRMINGHAM STATUES AND 
- MEMORIALS. 
(See ante, pp. 202, 243.) 


Attwoop’s statue, by John Thomas, is in 
Stephenson Place, New Street; it cost 
about 900/., and was presented to the town 
by Mr. Alderman Hodgson on behalf of the 
subscribers on 6 June, 1859 (the twenty- 
seventh anniversary of the giving of the 
Royal Assent to the Bill), in the presence of 
Sir John Ratcliff, the Mayor, and George 
Edmonds, a veteran stalwart of the agita- 
tion, both of whom made speeches suitable 
to the occasion, after which many concerned 
in the ceremony “ partook of an elegant 
luncheon at the Queen’s Hotel.” This 
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large, somewhat uncouth effigy of “ sledge- 
hammer Attwood....at best but a Brum- 
magem barbarian,” as Thackeray the cynic 
dubbed the people’s champion, has the 
waistcoat buttoned on a principle the reverse 
of that usually in vogue. 


The Quaker philanthropist Joseph Sturge 
(1793-1859) is kept in memory by a statue 
by John Thomas at the Five Ways, Edg- 
baston, flanked by large female figures of 
‘** Peace ” and ‘‘ Charity ” in Portland stone 
at a slightly lower level. Unveiled on 4 June, 
1862, by Mr. W. Middlemore, in the presence 
of John Bright, W. Scholefield, M.P., and 
12,000 people, it is Birmingham’s one 
suburban street statue. More than thirty 
years ago the left arm broke away from the 
body, but was replaced. Sturge is promi- 
nently shown as a delegate to the Anti- 
Slavery Convention of June, 1840, in the 
large picture by B. R. Haydon, now hanging 
in the Great Hall of the Law Courts at 
Temple Bar. An uncompromising “‘ Friend,’’ 
he instigated in 1829 an abortive attempt to 
frustrate the success of the Birmingham 
Musical Festival, on the ground that its 
methods involved action “‘ inconsistent with 
and opposed to the spirit of Christianity.” 
As a candidate for Parliament he was 
defeated at Nottingham in 1842 by John 
Walter of The Times, and by Richard 
Spooner at Birmingham in 1844, on a va- 
cancy occurring in the representation of 
the borough, but was later on influential in 
forwarding the candidature of John Bright 
for a Birmingham seat. The occasion of 
his sudden death “by lone Edgbaston’s 
side,” when on the: point of attending a 
*“ Peace Society’? meeting as its President, 
drew forth a noble poem from the American 
poet John Greenleaf Whittier. 


On the grand staircase of the Council 
House are statues of Albert the Prince 
Consort (robed), by John Foley, R.A. 
(1867), and of Queen Victoria (as at about 
the period of her marriage), by Thomas 
Woolner, R.A. (1884). That of the Prince 
stood at first in the old Art Gallery in Rat- 
cliff Place, and then in the News Room of 
the Central Library, where it was slightly 
damaged by the disastrous conflagration of 
11 Jan., 1879. Thence it was subsequently 
removed to the vestibule of the Council 
House (together with models of statues of 
Goldsmith and Burke, also damaged in the 
fire), until elevated to its present position. 
The Prince laid the foundation-stone of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute on 
22 Nov., 1855, and accompanied Her 
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Majesty to Birmingham for.the purpose of 
the public inauguration of Aston Hall and 
Park on 15° June, 1858. The Princess 
Victoria first had visited the town in 1830, 
when on tour with her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent. An incident of the visit was the 
impulsive conduct of a Mrs. Fairfax (one 
of a crowd of onlookers as the royal ladies 
were leaving their hotel), who suddenly 
rushed at the younger lady and kissed her, 
to the annoyance of both the illustrious 
tourists. Her Majesty also honoured Birm- 
ingham with her presence on other occasions, 


Peter Hollins’s statue of Sir Rowland Hill 
(1795-1879) was originally set up in the 
hall of the Exchange in Stephenson Place, 
in 1870, but was removed in 1874 to the hall 
of the then new General Post Office in Para- 
dise Street, and again, in 1890, to that of 
the present General Post Office close by. 
Other statues are at Kidderminster (his 
birthplace) and in Cornhill, London. The 
Postal Reformer was the son of a Birming- 
ham schoolmaster, and himself at one time 
carried cn a successful private school on 
reformed principles at ‘‘ Hazelwood,’ Hagley 
Road, Edgbaston. He is represented as 
holding a roll of postage stamps. Sir 
Rowland is buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Other distinguished members of his family 
were closely associated with the public life 
of Birmingham. 


James Watt (1736-1819), the perfecter of 
the steam engine (1796), lived and worked 
near Birmingham from 1796 onwards. He 
had as his business partner Matthew Boulton 
(1728-1809), also a famous organizer of 
industry, and in their employ at the Soho 
Works was William Murdoch (1754-1839), 
the inventor of lighting by coal-gas. The 
most successful of the street memorials of 
the city is that of Watt by Alexander Monro, 
at the Paradise Street end of Ratcliff Place, 
between the Town Hall and the Institute. 
It was unveiled during a session of the 
Social Science Congress, on 2 Oct., 1868. 
The original model of the head is in the City 
Art Gallery. 


An earlier statue of Watt (erected by 
his son James) is in a special mortuary 
chapel of St. Mary’s Church at Hands- 
worth (its Registers date from 1558), and is 
considered by many as the masterpiece of 
its sculptor, Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. 
It is a seated figure, the monumental glory 
of Birmingham. Watt, Boulton, and Mur- 
doch are all buried at Handsworth (as is also 
Francis Eginton), and near the statue are 
sculptured busts of Boulton and Murdoch. 





There are similar statues in Westminster 
Abbey, and at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Greenock, and Manchester. James Watt, 
jun., long resided at Aston Hall, formerly 
the seat of the Holte family, and died there 
—an octogenarian—in 1847. He was almost 
its last resident, and a few years after his 
death the Hall passed into the possession of 
the Corporation, and remains, perhaps, the 
most interesting of the historic buildings of 
Birmingham. The Soho manufactory was 
demolished about the end of 1862, but many 
valued relics associated with its history are 
now available for public inspection. It was 
at Soho that the ponderous “ Boulton ” 
penny and twopenny pieces were minted. 
There are also two nameless battered and 
woeful-looking effigies on the west front of 
Aston Hall, concerning the story of which 
local tradition is silent. 

On 1 Aug., 1874, Prof. Huxley unveiled 
a statue by F. J. Williamson—erected at a 
cost of 972l.—of Dr. Joseph Priestley 
(1733-1804), natural philosopher and theo- 
logian, on the occasion of the centenary of 
his discovery of “ dephlogisticated air” 
(oxygen). He settled in the town from 
Leeds in 1780, and as one of the Unitarian 
ministers, from 1781, of the “ Old Meeting ” 
Chapel (the site of which is now covered by 
the Midland Railway Station), and possessed 
of an insatiable appetite for controversy, 
came to be associated in the public mind with 
opinions making, it was thought, for dis- 
loyalty to Church and State. The general 
unrest culminating in the French Revolu- 
tion involved Priestley in a storm of popular 
disapproval. His house at Fair Hill was 
destroyed by a mob, and with it his labora- 
tory, library, and manuscripts, and he shook 
the dust of Birmingham off his feet in 1791, 
on making a final departure to America. 
Edmund Burke, who had visited him in the 
town, described him as “the most happy 
of men and the most to be envied.” 5 

The philosopher is represented in the act 
of directing rays through a lens into a 
mortar containing mercury; the figure is 
graceful, and the expression of the face 
serene and thoughtful. The statue origi- 
nally .stood as an architectural balance to 
that of Watt on the other side of the Town 
Hall. It at that time occupied a site in 
Congreve Street, but on the creation of 
Victoria Square its position was altered 
more than once. It stood for many 
years—at first with the Wright statue, 
and subsequently also with that of Queen 
Victoria—on an irregularly shaped street 
refuge (west end) in front of the Council 
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House. In order to make way for the 
statue of King Edward recently unveiled, 
it was removed to Chamberlain Square, 
on the Ratcliff Place side, axial to—but 
the length of the Hall behind—Watt’s. A 
memorial tablet which, on Priestley’s death, 
had been erected in the now - demolished 
New Meeting-house in Moor Street was 
removed at the time of the demolition to 
the Church of the Messiah, Broad Street. 
Witmot CorFIELD. 


( To be continued.) 





INSCRIPTIONS IN HOLY TRINITY 
CHURCHYARD, SHAFTESBURY. 


(See ante, pp. 44, 124.) 


H. Sacred to the Memory of James Waite who 
died Feb. 19 1814, Aged 75 years; Also Virtue 
his wife died March 22nd 1828, Aged 86 years. 
Sacred to the Memory of Robert Waite who died 
Sep. 19 1841, Aged 36 years. 

A pale consumption 
Gave the fatal blow, 
The Stroke was certain, 
But the effect was slow ; 
With wasting pains, 
Death found I was oppresst, 
Pity’d my sighs, 

: And kindly gave me rest. 

H. Sacred to the Memory of Samuel Brooks 
Plowman, Son of Harry and Rose Plowman, 
died Octr 6th 1817, Aged 26 years. Samuel Mar- 
shell Plowman Son of Harry and Rose Plowman 
died in his infancy. 

T. [To “ Pitman,” nearly all letters illegible ; 
old. 

it, Here lyeth the Body of James Foord who 
Dyed April ye 8th 1790. Also the body of Jane 
ye wife of James Foord....[under ground]. 

H. Sacred to the Memory of John Dowland 
who departed this Life, April 5th 1776 Aged 51 
years. Also of Hannah his wife who died Octr. 
14.1810, Aged 70 years. And in the same Grave 
are deposited the Remains of Emma Daughter of 
Willm. and Rebecca Pullen who died Novr. 27 
1812, Aged 12 months. 

[Two T.’s and F. (illegible) in R.] 

1. T. Here lieth the body of William Ernle 
of this Place, Gent. son of Nathaniel Ernle, Gent., 
who died December 16th 1730, Aged 50 years ; 
Also the Body of Mary Edwards his only Daughter, 
late wife of Henry Edwards, Esq. of the Close, 
Salisbury, She died September 2nd 1795. 

2. T. Under this Stone are deposited the 
Remains of Henry Edwards, Esqr., who died 
Feby. the 4 1803, Also Mary Edwards his Daughter 
who died April the 2nd 1813, Aged 60 Years. 

H. In Memory of Mary, Daughter of Richard 
and Mary Buckland who departed this Life, the 
21 June, 1783, Aged 23; Also of James their Son 
who died in his infancy. 

T. In Memory of Joseph Hiscock who de- 
parted this Life August the 31 1801 Aged 71 
years. In Memory of Elizabeth the Wife of 





Joseph Hiscock who departed this Life, Novr. the 
28th 1795, Aged 60 years, Also Elizabeth, Mother 
of the above Joseph Hiscock who departed this 
Life January the 23rd 1781 Aged 92 years, Also 
to the Memory of Mary Wife of John Tarrant and 
Sister to the above John Hiscock who died 
September 27, 1765. Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord. 

H. Family grave of John and Mary Denbeigh. 
Sacred to the Memory of Elizabeth, daughter of 
the above, died 10 June 1834, aged 9 years: 
also of Betsey, infant daughter of the above, died 
22 November 1836, Aged 18 months; also of 
Emma, daughter of the above, Died 10 
March 1863, aged 34 years; also of the above 
Mary, wife of John Denbeigh, died 3rd August 
1873 aged 70 years; also John Denbeigh, died 
20th October 1884 in his 84th year. 

H. Thy will be done. In Memory of Charles 
James Imber, died June 8 1842, aged 8 years. 
Emily Imber died December 25 1850, aged 5 
years. Ellen Imber died September 13th 1862, 
Aged 19 years. James Imber died November 20 
1865, aged 59 years. 

T.in R. In Affectionate Remembrance Of John 
Hall, Born August 24 1806, Died April 18 1868, 
Letita Hall His Wife, Born March 29 1810, Died 
Octr. 27 1862, Also their Children Sarah Caroline, 
Born Feb: 10 1840, Died Dec: 10 1843. James 
William, Born Nov. 13 1837, Died Dec: 14th 
1843. John Robert, Born May 1 1836; Died 
Dec. 30 1843. John, born Jan. 7 1849, died 
Feb. 4 1850. Caroline, born Jan. 7 1849, died 
March 15 1851. 

H. Jane, wife of James Weldon, born 21 Jan. 
1816; d. April 26 1883. Thomas, their son, d. 
13 April 1878, a. 38. 

H. Here lieth in hopes of a Glorious Resur- 
rection, the Body of Elizabeth, The Daughter of 
thomas [sic] Vincent who departed this life the 
22 of September 170[4]....[under ground]. 

H. Here lieth in hopes of a glorious resur- 
rection ye Body of Thomas Vincent who Departed 
this Life March ye 22 1694; also of Thomason 
Vincent Departed May ye 23 1698; also Thomas 
Vincent....{under ground]. 


On the South Side Plot, lying between the South 
Boundary Wall of Churchyard and a Path 
running from Abbey Walk to Church Lane. 


H. In Memory of John Highman who died 
Jan. 21st 1838, Aged 55 Years. Also Jane his 
Second Wife who died Nov. 29th 1821, Aged 45 
Years; also Sarah their Daughter who died in 
her Infancy; also William their Son who died 
(and was buried at Winchester) Decr. 4th 1838, 
Aged 39 Years. 

T. in R. William Highman, d. 17 Sep. 1852, 
a. 67; Isabella his wife, d. 12 Apr. 1867, a. 78 ; 
Ellen Maud, child of John Charles and Harriet 
Highman, d. 17 Dec. 1884, aged 4 years and 10 
months ; John Charles Highman, d. 3 Oct. 1881, 
a. 56; Jane Laws, his wife, d. 21 Aug. 1865, 
a. 36; Harriet, second wife of John Charles 
Highman, d. 6 March 1905, a. 70. 

H. Sacred To the memory of David Roberts 
who died December 11th 1869, Aged 77 years; 
also of Elizabeth, the Beloved Wife of the above, 
who died at Brixton, January 2nd 1875, Aged 79 
years ; Frederick William, fifth son of David and 
Elizabeth Roberts, died December Ist 1827, Age! 
14 Months; Also Eliza Charlotte, second daughter 
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died September 2nd 1829, Aged} 1 Month , 
Also David, fourth son, died January 11th 1852; 
Aged 29 Years ; Also George Matthew, eldest son: 
died October 25th 1854, Aged 35 Years; Also 
Frederick William, sixth son, died April 12th 1865, 
Aged 37 Years; Also Clarence, ninth son, died 
January 16th 1872, Aged 30 Years. 

H. In Memory of Eliza wife of James Roberts, 
who died Jan. 20 181[8], Aged [*2] Years; Also 
of Eliza: their Daughter, who died Nov: 23 1810, 
Aged [2] Years. 

H. [Against the south wall.] Sacred to the 
Memory of Jesse Targett who died January 27th 
1842, Aged 74 Years; Also to the Memory of 
Mary His Wife who died April 23rd 1846, Aged 
55 Years; Mary, Daughter of Jesse & Mary 
Targett died Septr. Ist 1825, Aged 9 Years. 
Sarah their Daughter died August 24th 1830, 
Aged 6 Years. Jesse their Son died January 18th 
1836, Aged 15 Years; Also Elizabeth Andrew, 
their Daughter, died Septr. 17th 1840, Aged 24 
Years. Then shall the dust return to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it. 

[A tablet let into the South Wall.] In Memory 
of John Picktatt, Gent. Who was three times 
Mayor of this Borough, and departed this Life, 
October the 26th 1763, Aged 57. Likewise in 
Memory of Patience his Wife who departed this 
life the 10th of May 1769, Aged 66 Years. 

H. M.S. John Bowren, Died May 17 1840, 
Aged 79. The Memory of the just is blessed. 
Also of Charles Bowren Junr. who died Jan: 20 
1856, Aged 30 Years. 

Low T. Rose, wife of Charles Bowren, d. 31 
Jan. 1865, a. 74. Charles Bowren, husband of 
above, clerk of this parish 6 years, d. June 30 
1866, a. 67. 

T. Here lieth the Body of Prudence the Wife 
of Na[th.] B**s[ti]Jd Clerk, who departed this 
life 28 day of Jan. 17[66] in the [thirty-second] 
year of her age [epitaph of five lines, illegible]. 

H.in R. Inmemory of John Cole, born April 19 
1777, died Novr. 6 1837. Martha his wife, born 
July 2 1782, died Septr. 9 1857. Jane, their 
daughter, born in April 1816, died Decr. 29 1823. 
John Shergold, born July 24 1813, died July 10 
1880. Mary Clements Shergold, widow of John 
Shergold and daughter of the above John and 
—” Cole, born March 12 1814, died Janry. 21 


H. Sacred to the memory of Ann Nicolls who 
died the 11th day of Jany. 1840, aged 18 years. 

T. in R. In Memory of Margaret Wife of 
Robert Swyer who departed this Life February 
16th 1745, Aged 34; Also of Robert Swyer who 
departed this Life January 17th 1767, Aged 66 ; 
Also of Robert Swyer their Son who died February 
14th 1791, Aged 54; And of Hannah, Widow of 
the said Robert Swyer, who died September 28 
1800, Aged 47. In Memory of Margaret, Daugh- 
ter of Robert and Margaret Swyer, who died 
July 24 1768, Agd. 30; and of Walter Swyer 
their Son who died in Pembrokeshire, August 
25th 1791, Aged 52; Also Thomas, third son of 
Robert and Hannah Swyer, who died an Infant, 
October 11th 1784; and of Joseph Swyer their 
fifth son who died an Infant April lst 1788. In 
Memory of Robert, eldest son of Robert and 
Hannah Swyer who died in the East Indies 
June 14th 1798, Agd. 24; and of Thomas Swyer, 
their fourth Son, who died August 12 1809, 





aged 24. [There is a further inscription on top 
of the stone, but owing to railings it could not 
be read.] 

H. Sacred To the Memory of Elizabeth Wife 
of John Maffey who departed this Life April 3, 
1828, Aged 59 Years. 

Meek was her temper and modest was her Life. 

A tender mother and a virtuous wife ; 

Tho’ she ’s gone but like a spotless dove, 

To increase the numbers of the blist above. 
Also two of their Sons, James & Joseph. James 
died in his infancy. Joseph died Sepr. 22nd 1807, 
Aged 1 Year and 2 Months. Also Emily Mary 
Slade Maffey, their Granddaughter, died April 9th 
1828, Aged 1 Year & 4 Months. To the Me- 
mory of John Maffey who departed this Life 
August 24th 1848, Aged 9 years. 

Corruption, earth and worms, 
Shall but refine the flesh ; 

Till my triumphant spirit, 
Come to put it on afresh. 


A. WeIcHT MATTHEWS. 
60, Rothesay Road, Luton, Beds. 


(To be continued.) 





Exuis or New Bonp Street.—tThe his- 
tory of booksellers is so difficult to obtain 
at first hand that I am glad to see in Messrs. 
Ellis’s Catalogue 150, noticed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
on the 10th of January (p. 40), @ short 


‘account of the firm from the date of its 


establishment by John Brindley in 1728. 
The founder had been celebrated for his 
bookbinding, and he bound a copy of 
Newton’s ‘Philosophy’ in red morocco 
for presentation from the author to his 
young admirer Beaupré Bell. To his book- 
selling and bookbinding Brindley added 
publishing, and in 1729 he issued, in concert 
with other booksellers, Boyer’s ‘ Diction- 
naire de Blason.’ In 1751 he published an 
edition of Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene’ in 
three quarto volumes, but he is best remem- 
bered by the dainty volumes of classics 
which he issued between 1740 and 1754, 
most of them edited by Usher Gahagan. 
James Robson, who succeeded him, was’ 
one of the original proprietors of The Morning 
Chronicle, a venture in which he wasjasso- 
ciated with James Christie (the founder of 
Christie’s). He wasalsoone of the publishers 
of the official edition of Johnson’s Works ; 
and some correspondence with Mrs. Piozzi 
is printed in reference to this. Robson 
bequeathed a legacy to his former assistant 
William Fell, who with John Nornaville 
succeeded him. Dibdin in his ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Decameron,’ vol. iii. pp. 52-68, 
describes how at the sale of the Duke of-Rox- 
burghe’s collection in 1812 the “ quiet_and 
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grave Mr. Nornaville’’ bought Caxton’s 
‘ Mirrour of the World’ for 3511. 15s., the First 
Folio Shakespeare for 100/., and many rarities. 
The prices so astonished those present at 
the sale that it was thought he must be buy- 
ing for Napoleon Bonaparte, but it trans- 
pired that his purchases were for the Duke 
of Devonshrie. 

About 1830 T. and W. Boone succeeded 
to the business, which in 1872 was taken 
over by Frederick Startridge Ellis, a name 
well known to our readers. His retirement 
in 1885 was a great gain to literature, for 
during his leisure he gave us his valuable 
Concordance to Shelley, and edited many 
of the books which his friend Morris printed 
at the Kelmscott Press. He died in 1901 
{see Atheneum, 2, 9, and 16 March). He 
was succeeded in the business by his nephew, 
Gilbert Ifold Ellis, who took as a partner 
James Perram Scrutton ; and on Scrutton’s 
death in 1886 Robert Victor Elvey joined the 
firm, retiring in 1897. Onthe death of Gilbert 
Ellis in 1902, Mr. James Joseph Holdsworth 
and Mr. George Smith, whose association with 
the firm dates from 1886and 1887 respectively, 
succeeded him. Among the illustrations in 
the Catalogue is a view of the interior of 
29, New Bond Street, where the business 
has been carried on since its foundation 

It would be helpful to some future his- 
torians of booksellers if this good example of 
Messrs. Ellis were followed. A. N. 








‘** Bore.”’—The earliest quotation for this 
word in the sense of ‘‘ a tiresome or uncon- 
genial person ; one who wearies or worries,” 
given in ‘A New English Dictionary,’ is 
dated 1812. 

The following is earlier by twenty years :— 

“For him [Sir F. M—l—n—x] the word Bore 

was first brought into use. It was he who chiefly 
contributed to promote the currency of that 
word: long has he been considered as the head 
of that numerous body of citizens ; and while he 
lives, the name can never die. Prejudice is 
strong against him, for he talks much; and 
although his conversation ever turns on the most 
interesting subject....himself, yet he seldom 
attracts more than one solitary admiring hearer.” 
—See ‘The Jockey Club; or, A Sketch of the 
Manners of the Age’ (attributed to Charles 
Pigott), pt. i., 10th ed., 1792, p. 37. 
Who Sir F. Molyneux was I do not know 
He is referred to in the lampoon as a knight, 
and as Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
and mention is made of “his great co- 
adjutor, Mr. Burke.” 

Possibly the “allusion to some now for- 
gotten anecdote” concerning the word— 
suggested by the Dictionary—might be found 
in his history, if it is known. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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It may be worth while to quote another 
appearance of bore :— 
So have I heard on Afric’s burning shore 
Another lion give a grievous roar, 
And the first lion thought the last a bore. 
“ Bombastes Furioso,’ by W. Barnes Rhodes, 
last scene. 
According to Lacy’s Acting Edition, the 
burlesque was first performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, 7 Aug., 1810. See also 
Gentleman’s Magazine (1810), Ixxx. 179, 
where the theatre is called ‘“* M' Colman’s 
Theatre, Haymarket.” 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


SouTHwark Bripae. — The removal of 
this familiar bridge is proceeding rapidly, 
and soon the preparations for the con- 
struction of its new northern approach will 
occasion the removal of some interesting 
buildings and landmarks. The bridge will 
disappear unregretted and unsung, because, 
except for a few allusions that Charles 
Dickens provided, there is neither tradi- 
tional nor historical interest of any kind 
attached to it. 

Two features distinguished it from other 
Thames bridges—its form of construction 
and position. Built between April, 1815, 
and April, 1819, from the designs of John 
Rennie, it is said (Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook,’ 
1850 edition, p. 462) to have cost the com- 
pany promoted to construct it 800,0001. 
This is probably an exaggeration. 

- The first effort to forward the scheme was 
made in 1811, when the public were invited 
to subscribe 300,000. This appeal failed, 
and I believe two others were made; but 
I do not think the expense vould finally 
have reached such a huge figure as 800,0000. 

As the first iron bridge built across the 
Thames it was a great achievement. The 
entire weight of iron amounted to 5,780 tons, 
and the middle arch had a span of 240 ft. 
The greatest distinction belonging to it is 
its being the most useless bridge ever con- 
structed to join the two banks of the river. 
From the first inception of the undertaking 
there were protests against its utter futility. 
The directors said :— 

“That to many whose business lies in the 
heart of the City, Blackfriars Bridge is as civ- 
cuitous a route as London Bridge is to others 3 
that the avenues to London Bridge are so crowded 
by a superabundant population and traffic that 
stoppages of carriages happen daily for hours 
together, to a very injurious extent.’ 

It was not sufficiently realized, either then 
or now, that the two bridges named were of 
greater public utility because they were parts 
of the later arterial system of thoroughfares 
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through London, and that Southwark Bridge, 
wanting this advantage, would serve only 
for traffic originating within a radius of half 
a mile of each of its approaches. 

An interesting pamphlet (‘ Considerations 
on the Proposed Southwark Bridge from 
Bankside to Queen Street, Cheapside,’ by a 
Subscriber, 1813) says (p. 15) :— 

“But let every unbiased person decide, 
whether any situation in the City of London 
could have been fixed upon as less calculated to 
carry off an influx of carriages (supposing there 
to be any) than Thanies Street or Watling Street, 
fur the other avenues are all narrow lanes !”’ 

These objections to the purpose of the 
bridge were entirely justified later. In all 
its ninety-three years’ existence it has been 
the most forlorn and deserted thoroughfare 
across the Thames in London. , 

The adjoining railway bridge to Cannon 
Street would have carried more foot-pas- 
sengers if the railway company had fulfilled 
their undertaking to provide footpaths and 
staircases as at Hungerford Bridge. 

Approaching the bridge from Queen 
Street, there was a soothing calm in the 
houses and the steeply inclined roadway 
that provided a delightful contrast with 
the other bridges, with their turmoil of 
traffic. r 

On the Southwark approach there were 
for some years a few interesting shops 
offering old books, prints, and antiques— 
an adequate indication that it was “a 
street of cultured ease,” although I must 
not forget the Vieweg establishment at West- 
minster Bridge. 

Possibly its early neglect was in a manner 
enforced by its tolls. The company’s hopeful 
anticipation that their income would equal 
half the amount then received from tolls on 
Blackfriars Bridge was not realized. 

It is, perhaps, a little outside the scope of 
matters usually discussed in these pages, 
but we may ask, Why is this bridge being 
rebuilt ? ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Burton’s QUOTATIONS FROM “ LOE- 
cH#us.”—In Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly’ there are a number of quotations 
from a Latin poet, ‘ Loecheus.’’ This 
should be Leocheus—Joannes Leochzeus 
Scotus—who appears in the ‘D.N.B.’ as 
John Leech (fl. 1623). His Latin name 
occurs in his own hexameters, and must be 
read as four syllables, the first two syllables 
short. 

Burton’s quotations all seem to be taken 
from poems which were published in 1620 
under the title ‘Muse Priores.’ One pas- 
Sage is definitely referred to the ‘ Panthea ’"— 





it is in lib. i. p. 6—and two others are quoted 
from the ‘ Anacreontica ’ (lib. ii. pp. 70, 81). 
In Shilleto’s edition these come in vol. iii 
95, 158; ii. 143. In the remaining cases 
the foot-note says only “‘ Loecheus.’”’ The 
quotation at iii. 90 might have been referred 
to the ‘ Panthea’ (lib. i. p. 18). And there 
are six quotations from the “ vinitory ” 
eclogues: in vol. ili. 139, 266, 242, 179, 248, 
286. The first two of these come from 
Ecl. II., with ‘‘ odioque”’ misquoted for 
odione ; the third, with “‘ letos ” misprinted 
for leta, from Ecl. III.; the last three from 
Ecl. IV. 

One would hardly expect to find “ vini- 
tory ’ eclogues in the works of a Scottish 
poet, but two of Leech’s epigrams suggest 
that he spent some time in France (from 
October, 1617, to May, 1620). And he 
definitely says that some of his eclogues 
were written at ‘‘ Augustoritum-pictonum ” 
(Poitiers) while he dwelt by the River 
**Clanus ”’ (Clain). W. P. M. 

The Johns Hopkins Club, Baltimore. 


Notes ON Worps FoR THE ‘N.E.D.’ 
(See ante, pp. 105, 227.)— 

Baker-legged.—1607. ‘‘ Wil womens tounges 
(like Bakers legs) neuer go straight.”——-Decker 
and Webster, ‘ Westward Hoe,’ € 4. 

Bat. (A variant of pat.) — 1629. “ These 
gentlemen Haue certainely had good breeding, 
as it appeares By their neat kissing, they hit me 
so bat on the lippes At the first sight.’”-—Mas- 
singer, ‘ The Picture,’ G 2. 

Chit-facefd].—1622. ‘“‘ The peaking chitface page 
hit me.”—Massinger and Decker, ‘The Virgin 
Martyr,’ sig. D. 

Day. (One’s fighting, dancing, travelling days, 
&c.)—-1629. ‘My dancing dayes are past.’”’— 
‘The Picture,’ E 3. 

Drum-Major.—1613. ‘‘ That fellow that by his 
continuall practise Hopes to become Drum Major.” 
—Marston, ‘ The Insatiable Countess,’ I 3 

Fee-faw-fum.—1595. “‘ Fee, fa, fum, here is 
the Englishman.’”—Geo. Peele, ‘The Old Wiues 
Tale,’ D 2. 

Forever as one word. (‘N.E.D.,’ 1670.)— 
1629. ‘“‘ We are made foreuer.”’—‘ The Picture,’ 
F 3. 
Geneva print. (Strong drink.)—1623. ‘‘ And 
if you meet An officer preaching of sobriety, 
Vniesse he read it in Geneva print, Lay him by 
the heels.’-—Massinger, ‘ Duke of Millaine,’ first 


age. 
. Godling.—-1622. “It is the ancientst godling, 
do not feare him, He would not hurt the thiefe 
that stole away Two of his golden locks.’”-— The 
Virgin Martyr,’ G 2. 
Grass, turn out to.—1619. “‘ Turne_dissemblers 
out to grasse.”’—S. Rowlands, ‘ Weil Met Gossip,’ 


Hear from. (‘ N.E.D.,’ 1837.)—1632. “* I must 
doe, Not talke, this glorious gallant shall heare 
from me.’’—Massinger, ‘ The Maid of Honour,’ FE. 

House, open.—1632. ‘‘ Keepe you open house 


here ? ’—Id., D 2. 
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Lill, to lay on.—1622. ‘* We layd lill on, both 
of vs, we cousen’d the poore.”— The Virgin 
Martyr,’ D 2 


Mean. (Not meaning you.)—1632. “Tis not 
impossible but a king may have A foole to his 
kinsman, no way meaning you Sir.” —* The Maid 
of Honour,’ D 3. 

Native.—1629. ‘“‘ For the Generall, Hee’s a 
mere natiue, and it matters not Which way we 
doe accost him.’’—‘ The Picture,’ E. 


Of it.—1629. ‘I haue had a long fast of it.”— 


d., G. 
Pass, let that.—1632. “‘ A legge without An 
artificiall calfe, I suspect yours, But let that 


passe.’ —‘ The Maid of Honour,’ D 4. (Also 
Merry Wives,’ I. iv.) 
Poynado. (? a stimulant.)—1605. “‘ She could 


haue had Poynados in her bed euery morning.” — 
* Eastward Hoe,’ C 3. 

Rood, as an exclamation.—1629. ‘‘ Rood the 
euents [Rood, the events !] The sanctuary fooles 
and madmen flie to.’”,-— The Picture,’ M 2. 

Sated.—1623. ‘‘ When you are seated [sic] with 
all Earthly glories.”—‘ Duke of Millaine,’ C. 

Slavonian. A boor.—1613. ‘‘ I know I shall be 
fowly censured of some Slauonians that scarce 
haue any taste or feeling of inuention.”—H. 
Parrot, ‘ Springes for Woodcocks,’ To the Reader. 

Tightly.—1629. ‘‘ Worke but titely And wee 
will not vse a dishe-cloute in the house But of 
your spinning.’”’—‘ The Picture,’ M 2. 

Tit of tenpencc, A.—1632. *“* Scorn’d by A tit 
of pen-pence [sic].” 

RicuarpD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





DoynELt Famity.—I should be extremely 
obliged if any of your readers could give me 
any information about the old Norman 
family of Doynell, Doyngell, or Doisnell : 
whether any members of the English Doynell 
family have returned to France during the 
last 300 years ; and, more especially, stating 
whether a family of that name is still in 
existence in England. 

In 1066 the old Norman family of Doynell 
was split into two branches: one came to 
England with William I., and settled in 
Wiltshire, and apparently, in the late four- 
teenth or early fifteenth century, moved to 
Cornwall; the other branch remained in 
Normandy, the direct descendant being the 
present Comte de Ste. Quentin. 

In 1096 there is a precept by William II. 
to Robert Doisnell. At the time of Henry III. 
Robert Doynell held the manor of ‘‘ Huish 
Doynel” in the hundred of Swanborough, 
in Wiltshire. In 1337 Peter Doynell, who 





held Yatesbury Manor, was Sheriff of Wilt- 
shire. He was knighted in the following 
year. Towards the end of the fourteenth 
century ‘‘ Joane, daughter of Richard Doyne- 
gell and heire to her brother John,” married 
William Trelawney of the celebrated Cornish 
family. In the Feudal Aids for 1428 
Nicholas Doyngell is mentioned. In _ the 
Harleian MSS. in the British Museum there 
is a genealogy of the Doynell family of Corn- 
wall down to 1620. I have been unable to 
trace a Doynell in England after 1620. 
Joun R. NELSON. 
1, Bruce Road, Harlesden, N. W. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE WARWICKSHIRE 
Dratect.—In a review of Mrs. Wright’s 
‘Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore’ which 
appeared in The Atheneum for 6 Dec., 1913, 
it is stated that Shakespeare’s intimate 
acquaintance with the Warwickshire dialect 
goes far to indicate his birthplace, and an 
instance is given from ‘ Othello,’ IT. i. 312 :— 

If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trash 

For his quick hunting, stand the putting on, 

I'll have our Michael Cassio on the hip. 

In the dialects trash means .(a) an old shoe, 
and (6) a cord used in checking a dog. 
The reviewer suggests that this double 
meaning indicates a possible play upon 
words. 

T should be glad to have other instances 
of Shakespeare’s use of the Warwickshire 
dialect, as, being far from books of reference, 
I cannot hunt them up for myself. 

In connexion with this subject I should 
like to express my appreciation—shared, I 
am sure, by every student of our natonali 
poet—of Mrs. C. C. Stopes’s articles in 
The Athenewm for 14 and 21 March, entitled 
‘Shakespeare and Asbies,’ from which it 
is clear that, but for the bad faith of John 
Shakespeare’s brother-in-law, Edmund Lam- 
bert, and his son John Lambert, Shake- 
speare would have lived his life, and ended 
his days, as a small Warwickshire farmer. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 

Hyeres. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND WALSINGHAM : 
PaInTING By Devis.—I have an engraving 
entitled ‘ Queen Elizabeth, attended by her 
Secretary Sir Francis Walsingham, detect- 
ing Babington’s Conspiracy.’ Painted by 
A. W. Devis, engraved by John Bromley, 
published by R. Bowyer & M. Parkes, 46, 
Pall Mall, and Trentelle & Co., Paris, 
1 March, 1831. Can any reader tell me 
where the original picture may be seen ? 

Cuan Daat. 

Garrick Club, W.C. 


2 ORO 
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‘ THE Eruics oF THE Dust.’—May I ask 
the help of ‘N. & Q.’ to solve a few riddles 
in this book ? 

1. Ruskin speaks of-‘‘ bronze, or copper, 

or some of their foul patent metals ”’ (§ 34). 
What are “ patent metals ”’ ? 
' 2. In §71 he says: ‘‘ Were you not read- 
ing about that group of words beginning with 
V,—vital, virtuous, vigorous, and so on,— 
in Max Miller?” TI cannot find any such 
passage in the ‘ Lectures’ or in ‘ Chips.’ 

3. He gives (§ 109) as 
‘* Moliére’s great sentence, ‘II s’ensuit de la, que 
tout ce qu’il y a de beau est dans les dictionnaires ; 
il n’y a que les mots qui sont transposés.’ ” 

It is quite worthy of Moliére, but I cannot 
find it. 

4. What are “ Richter’s lovely illustrations 
of the Lord’s Prayer” (§ 115)? and what 
Richter was this ? 

5. Where is the ‘‘ Lac de Chéde” which 
has been, or is being, filled up ‘ by Jand- 
slips from the Rochers des Fiz” (§ 119)? 

C. B. WHEELER. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—I shall 
be glad to know whence come the following 
lines, which I recently found in a parish 
magazine as a gentle reproof to gossip- 
mongers :— 

As long as idle dogs will bark, 
And idle asses bray, 
As long as hens will cackle 
Over every egg they lay, 
So long will folk be chattering 
And idle tongues go clattering, 
For the less there is to talk about 
The more there is to say. — 


ARMS OF THE SEE oF LicHFIELD.—Is there 
any exact authoritative blazon of this ? 
and can any one refer me to an account, 
legendary or otherwise, of the origin of the 
coat ? 

I have heard the cross potent, quadrate 
in the centre, called the “ Cross of St. Chad,” 
but why ? 8S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


Sitk-Weavine.—As a child I remember 
being told that silk-weuving was started in 
or near Bangor, and that one of the pro- 
moters had come from France (although not 
a Frenchman). Last summer an old fisher- 
man told me he had heard from his grand- 
parents that a silk factory stood approxi- 
mately on the spot from which the Menai 
Bridge springs from the mainland. I am 
anxious to find corroboration of this and 
to discover the promoters’ names. Can 
some reader kindly suggest ? L. V. 








Bewickrana.—l. In the ‘Treatise on 

Wood Engraving,’ 1839, p. 609, the asser- 
tion is made that Bewick’s pupil Robert 
Johnson ‘“ made the drawings for most of 
the woodcuts in Bewick’s ‘ Fables.’”’. In a 
note on p. 610 it is stated that 
“ Johnson’s water-colour drawings for most of the 
cuts in Bewick’s ‘Fables’ are extremely beautiful. 
They are the size of the cuts; and as a set are 
perhaps the finest small drawings of the kind that 
were ever made. Their finish and accuracy of 
drawing are admirable—they look like miniature 
Paul Potters. It is known to only a few persons 
that they were drawn by Johnson during his 
apprenticeship. Most of them were copied on the 
block by William Harvey, and the rest chiefly by 
Bewick himself.” 
Mr. Austin Dobson says in his ‘Thomas 
Bewick and his Pupils,’ 1884, p. 136, that 
he has reason to believe “this note was 
written by or for Mr. Jackson.” 

Robert Johnson (who died on 29 Oct. , 1796, 
aged 26 years) completed his apprenticeship 
in 1791, more than twenty years before 
Bewick commenced his labours on his ‘ Fables 
of ASsop’ in 1812; and the latter tells us 
repeatedly during the next five years that 
he was engaged drawing the designs for the 
‘ Fable’ cuts and vignettes on the wood. 

From the drawings that have been pre- 
served (in the Hornby Library, Liverpool, 
and Public Library, Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 
we know that Bewick did make some of 
them, and it is scarcely likely that he would 
copy Johnson’s drawings. But it would be 
interesting to know where Robert Johnson's 
drawings for the ‘ Fables’ now are, and if 
the cuts in Bewick’s ‘ Fables of Ausop,’ 1818 
edition, are copies of them. 

2. Who was the engraver of a steel en- 
graving entitled ‘The Master Engraver— 
Thomas Bewick,’ by J. Eyre ? end when was 
the engraving done ? : 

3. What are the full title and imprint of 
the novel ‘ Such is the World,’ published by 
Whitaker in 1821, and mentioned by Atkin- 
son in his ‘ Sketch of Thomas Bewick’ ? 

Waite LINE. 


BioGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
concerning the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) William Cowley, admitted 1750, aged 
12; (2) Samuel Cox, son of Samuel Cox of 
London, left 1737, aged 17; (3) Richmond 
Coxeter, admitted on the foundation 1682 ; 
(4) Isaac Crab, admitted 1715, aged 14; 
(5) Christopher Craddock, admitted 1717, 
aged 7; (6) Thales Cradock, admitted 1743, 
aged 11; and (7) Walter S. Craycroft, left 
1810. G. F. R. B. 
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PLURALITIES.—Previous to the reign of 
Queen Victoria, clergy having certain quali- 
fications were allowed to hold two benefices, 
but not more, it would seem, except in 
the case of “all Spiritual Persons of the 
King’s Council,’ who ‘‘ may purchase Licence 
to hold three Livings with Cure” (Ecton, 
‘Liber Valorum et Decimarum’). 

Was not this limit often exceeded ? and 
if so, under what authority ? In the Life 
of Hawker of Morwenstow a clergyman is 
represented as holding no fewer than five 
benefices, and congratulating himself on his 
death-bed on having made good use of his 
talents. 

The Earl of Guilford, when Master of 
St. Cross, Winchester, seems also to have held 
more than two benefices at the same time. 

I note that the incumbent was bound to 
preach thirteen sermons a year in the bene- 
fice on which he did not reside, and to exer- 
cise hospitality therein for two months in 
that time. Probably this latter duty could 
be performed by deputy. 

E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


*“BLIZARD’”’ OR “ BuiizzARD” AS SUR- 
NAME.— As used for a tempest or snow- 
squall, this word seems to be of recent 
introduction, and probably, according to 
the ‘ N.E.D.,’ of onomatopeeic origin. But 
the surname must have been known early 
in the eighteenth century, for William 
Blizard of Barn Elms, Surrey, was father of 
the celebrated surgeon of the same name 
born there in 1743. 

I have seen the name in various parts of 
London and in Suffolk, but it is not included 
in any work on names that I have met with. 
Can any likely derivation be suggested ? 

JAMES HOOPER. 

92, Queen’s Road, Norwich. 

[Vide 7S. xii. 125, 251, 336.] 


GODDARD DUNNING, PAINTER: MELLI- 
CHAMP, ParInTER.—Is anything known of 
either of these painters ? I have two por- 
traits of seventeenth-century divines, dated 
1657 and signed ‘‘Goddardus Dunning” ; 
and a picture of-this house at the close of 
that century, signed ‘‘ Mellichamp.” 

Montacu G. Kniaar. 

Chawton House, Alton, Hants. 


CARTHAGENA MEDAL.—I have a medal: 
obverse, Admiral Vernon and Sir Chaloner 
Ogle talking; reverse, several small boats 
under a castle being besieged ; inscription 
round the rim is ‘ British courage took 
Carthagena, April, 1741.” As I have always 





understood that the assault on Carthagena 
by the British failed, I should be glad if 
any of your readers could enlighten me as 
to the origin of the medal. 


Upper Norwood, 8S. £. 


Casuistry.—In ‘The Church Revival,’ 
p. 331, Mr. Baring-Gould makes the following 
statement about St. Alfonso Liguori :— 


“His system is one that destroys all sense of 
truth, es raises equivocation to a fine art. Ican 
but give one specimen. He teaches that if an 
adulteress be asked by her husband whether she 
has been faithless, she is justitied in answering that 
she has not, for she can affirm she has not broken 
the marriage tie, for that bond in the eye of the 
Church is indissoluble ; or again, if after her trans- 
gression she has been to confession and been 
absolved, she may deny that she is guilty, because 
her guilt has been purged by absolution ; or thirdly, 
if charged with adultery, she may repudiate it by 
giving to the term its metaphorical Biblical sense 
of ‘ idolatry.’” 


Can any one supply the reference to this 


J. J. PIper. 


passage ? LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Theological College, Lichfield. 
G. W. Currts.—In one of his letters 


(February, 1854) J. R. Lowell writes: “I 
think his [Curtis’s] ‘ Castle-Building’ one 
of the best essays I ever read—I don’t care 
by what author.” Probably this appeared 
in Putnam’s Magazine, 1853-4. Can any 
reader tell me the precise number and the 
length of the essay ? W. A. M. 


HERALDIC.—I am anxious to identify the 
following shield of arms: Quarterly, 1 and 
4, Az., a chevron or between three boars’ 
heads couped; 2 and 3, Vair (? vairé), a 
fesse gules, impaling Argent, five fusils con- 
joined in fesse, gules; in chief three bears’ 
heads erased, muzzled. Its date is probably 
early nineteenth century. P. D. M. 


THE Printers’ ATHENZUM.—Did this 
** Literary and Social Institution” ever 
actually exist ? During 1851 there was a 
considerable amount of correspondence relat- 
ing to it, a Provisional Committee was 
formed, and, mirabile dictu, ‘‘ The Printers’ 
Dramatic Society ” gave at the St. James’s 
Theatre, Saturday, 29 Nov., 1851, a perform- 
ance of ‘ Othello’ and ‘ All that Glitters is 
not Gold.’ This entertainment—intended 
to benefit the funds of the Institution— 
was given under the patronage of Harrison 
Ainsworth, Gilbert & Beckett, Thornton 
Hunt, and some others. The secretary of 
the clubhouse and literary centre it was 
hoped to establish was a Mr. Edwards, of 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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‘Tue FisHer Boy.’—Can any of your 
readers tell me who was the author of 

“The Fisher Boy, a Poem comprising his several 
Avocations during the four Seasons of the ‘Year 
(Inest sua te rvis), by H. C., Esq, Printed 
for Vernor, Hood & Sharpe, 31, Poultry ”? 
There is no date on the title-page, but the 
illustrations bear the date 1809. My copy 
has on a fly-leaf the following inscription : 
“ 2nd Edition. To Richt H. Davis Esq. with 
the Author’s most respectful compliments. 
W. H. C. I.” Apparently the initials 
“'H. C.” were only a portion of the author’s 
full initials. G. E. M. 


Bons Mots: AuTHORS WANTED.— 

1. Who was it that said, and in what 
Latin words, “It’s ill arguing with the 
master of many legions,” and to whom was 
the remark made ? 

2. When Napoleon Buonaparte was in 
occupation of Rome during the war following 
the French Revolution, he is reported to have 
said to an Italian lady, in a moment of ill- 
humour caused by some unexpected re- 
sistance, “‘ Madame, your countrymen are 
all of them thieves (tutti ladroni),”’ and to 
have received from her the answer, ‘‘ Non 
tutti, ma buona parte.” Who was that 
witty and plucky lady ? G. H. Pore. 


Capt. JOHN CAMERON, NORTHERN FEn- 
CIBLES, 1793.—This officer, who was court- 
martialled for insubordination, is described 
in P. L. Gordon’s ‘ Personal Memoirs,’ i. 145, 
as having been 
“ bred, if not born, in France, owing to the [Jacobite] 
misfortunes of his father, and [John] did not see his 
mountains until he was an adult. His father had 
been very popular.” 

Who was his father ? Was he the son of 
Dr. Archibald Cameron (1707-53), a son of 
the eighteenth chief of Lochiel, who was 
executed on his foolhardy return to Scot- 
land ? J. M. Buttocu. 

123, Pall%Mall, S.W. 


PUMBERSFELTEN.—Can any reader inform 
me where this place is situated ? It existed 
in the seventeenth or eighteenth century, 
and had a chief rabbi. Possibly this spelling 
is a corrupted form of the original spelling, or 
it is known under another name. I have 
searched at the British Museum, but can 
find no clue. P. Jonas. 


Wiiu1am Ive.—This musician is said to 
have been born at Ware, and baptized in 
the church there on 20 July, 1660. 

Where can I find further information con- 
cerning him ? W. B. GeERISH. 





Replies. 
PAGE FAMILY. 


¢3E OS: 191, 232.) 


THERE is evidence of the existence of at 
least two men bearing the name William 
Page, and both living in 1633. 

The elder William Page is found referred 
to in Wood’s ‘ Athen’ (ed. Bliss), iii. 653, 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ and in Foster's ‘ Alumni.’ 
All three agree that this William Page was 
born at Harrow-on-the-Hill in 1590; Balliol 
Coll. matric. 7 Nov., 1606, aged 16; B.A. 
26 April, 1610; M.A. 2 July, 1614; Fellow 
of All Souls, 1619; B.D. 12 July, 1621; D.D. 
5 July, 1634; Master of the Free School at 
Reading, 1628; sequestered from the rec- 
tory of Hannington, Dorset, 1646; Rector 
of East Lockinge, Berks, until his death, 
24 Feb., 1663; buried in the chancel of the 
church at Lockinge. 

The younger William Page was a son of 
William of Wickham, Kent, born 4 Nov., 


ix. 


1610; admitted to Merchant ‘Taylors’ 
School, 1621; St. John’s Coll. matric. 


13 Nov., 1629, aged 18; B.A. 5 June, 1632; 
M.A. 3 May, 1636; D.Med. 6 July, 1653. 

As far as I can discover, all authorities so 
far have only named one William Page who 
was master of Reading School, and this 
has been the one who was born at Harrow in 
1590; but there is contemporary evidence 
that the younger William Page (b. 1610) 
was also a master there. Could they 
have been masters in succession, and con- 
fusion have arisen thereby ? Coates in his 
‘ History of Reading,’ 1802, p. 337, mentions 
William Page, who was master at Reading 
in 1628-9, and this was he of Harrow-on-the- 
Hill (b. 1590). It could not have been the 
other, because he was only 18 years old in 
1628, and would not have been offered so 
responsible a post. 

Under date 20 Dec., 1636, ‘ The Diary of 
the Corporation of Reading’ states :— 

** Afterwardes in the same daye lettres from the 
Lord Archbishopp’s Grace of Canterburye, for 
the admitting of Mr. William Page, a Master 
of Artes and Fellowe of St. John’s Colledge, 
were receaved, and he instantlye admytted 
Scholmaster of the Free Schoole in the room and 
place of Doctour Byrd, deceassed, &c. All the 
lettres and copies of lettres sent and receaved 
about this newe Schoolmaster are in the box of 
bandes and other thinges in the Hall.”’ 

This William Page, one may mention in- 
cidentally, was not a success, for early the fol- 
lowing year, and only about two months after 
his appointment, he complained that he had 
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been “ threatened with a pikestaff by one 
John Milsoppe, junior,” and that “‘ he would 
see his hart-bloode.’” A little later he 
““complayned of abuses done to him as he 
was goinge home from his school by divers 
idle boys.” All of them were ordered to be 
whipped, ‘‘ some in the Free Schoole, and 
some of them by their fathers in theire own 
houses.” 

Now this younger William Page is seen 
from ‘ The Diary of the Reading Corporation’ 
(supra) to have been of St. John’s College, 
and as far as I can discover he is the only 
William Page who was Fellow there in the 
seventeenth century. As I view all the 
evidence to hand, it seems proven that 
William Page who died Vicar of Lockinge, 
Berks, 24 Feb., 1663, and who was born at 
Harrow in 1590, was a master at Reading 
School; and it seems equally certain that a 
William Page, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
was also a master. If it can be shown that 
William Page, Vicar of Lockinge, was a 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, much 
of the mystery disappears; but I find no 
evidence to hand that he was a Fellow of 
that College. It is certain that William 
Page of St. John’s College was a master of 
Reading School, and that he got the appoint- 
ment in December, 1636. 

William Page, Vicar of East Lockinge, was 
@ considerable author. The titles of his 
books are given by Watt and in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
but by far the best account of him as an 
author is found in Faleoner Madan’s ‘ Oxford 
Books,’ 1912. In this excellent work each 
entry bears a number, and those relating 
to William Page are 630, 692, 708, 727, 1287. 

The Buckeridge family were in Berkshire 
at Pangbourne, Basildon, Kingsclere, Chieve- 
ley, and Earley. Their pedigree appears in 
Berry’s ‘Berkshire Pedigrees,’ and Sir 
Thomas Phillipps printed one of his single- 
sheet pedigrees about this family. 

The archives of All Souls College contain 
a large number of early deeds relating to the 
Page family of Middlesex ; vide ‘ Catalogue of 
the Archives in the Muniment Room of All 
Souls,’ prepared by Charles Trice Martin, 
F.S.A., London, 1877, pp. 71-2 and passim. 

ii. A. L. HumMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 





‘Tue FrAy 0’ HAUTWESSELL’ (11 S. ix. 
229).—I believe this ballad was one of 
several written by the historian Surtees, 
and passed off as a genuine old ballad on 
Sir Walter Scott. It certainly has the true 
ring. R, B—r. 





* Ricxsack ” or “* Rucksack ” (118. viii. 
447, 497, 517; ix. 53, 117, 196, 256).—The 
derivation of Rucksack from rucken (to jerk) 
or Ruck (a push or pull) has been much 
appreciated as a joke whenever I have men- 
tioned it to countrymen of mine. Prof. 
Skeat, the great English scholar, has often 
(sometimes with some well-founded impa- 
tience) tried to inculcate that etymology is a 
science—not wild guesswork, as some inge- 
nious people persist in believing. I wonder 
what he would have said to any one who 
refused to believe that “ childermass” is 
a compound of “mass” and “ children,” 
on the ground that the modern plural was 
** children,’”’ and not ‘ childer.”’ As neither 
Ruck nor Riick exists any longer in German, 
it is high time that we should reform our 
language and change Riickgrat into Rticken- 
grat ; and if some unenlightened people were 
to smile at such a form, so much the worse 
for them. 

.All the etymological dictionaries of the 
German language that I have been able to 
consult, down to the latest—Weigand, in its 
revision of 1909 — derive Rucksack from 
Riicken, which is proof of their backward- 
ness. Nobody has as yet regarded Muret- 
Sanders as an authority on etymology ; on the 
contrary, it is the weakest point of the work ; 
but even this gives (p. 1681) ‘‘ Rucksack (siid- 
deutsch Riickensack),” &c., in the edition 
accessible to the public. Your correspon- 
dent must have a special one. Or does he 
know so little German that he takes Ricken, 
the substantival equivalent of ‘‘ back,” for 
the verb meaning ‘“‘to jerk”? Then, of 
course, further discussion were unnecessary. 
Riicksack is a ghost-form, and should vanish 
into the limbo of misshapen words. 

Berlin. G. KRUEGER. 


Botany (11 S. vi. 368; vii. 72, 231; 
viii. 137; ix. 238).—The belief in an anti- 
pathy between the vine and the cabbage is 
very old, was at one time widely spread, and 
is mentioned by many authors. Burton 
in the Introduction to his ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ in describing how not men 
only, but ‘‘ vegetall & sensible creatures,” 
are the victims of this passion, says :— 

“Remove a plant, it will pine away, which is 
especially perceived in Date trees, as you may read 
at large in Constantine’s husbandry, that Antipathy 
— the Vine and the Cabbage, Vine and Oyle, 
CC. 
By ‘“ Constantine’s husbandry ” is meant 
the Greek compilation in twenty books 
known as the ‘Geoponica,’ formerly 
attributed to the Emperor Constantine 
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Porphyrogenitus. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 9S. xii. 
363, and 10 S. i. 203.“ Lib. 10. ca. 4’ in 
Burton’s margin supplies the chapter in the 
*‘ Geoponica ’ in which the loves of the palm 
are treated. Owing to the omission of a 
reference mark in the text of the second edi- 
tion, all later editions combine this note with 
the preceding, as though it indicated a 
passage in Cornelius Agrippa. The anti- 
pathy between the vine and the cabbage is 
mentioned in v. 11, 3, and xii. 17, 17-21, of 
the ‘Geoponica,’ and in Pliny’s ‘ Natural 
History,’ xx. 9 (34), 84. At the beginning 
of book xxiv. Pliny speaks of the hatred 
between the oak and the olive, and between 
the oak and the walnut, besides that between 
the vine and the cabbage. In accordance 
with this antipathy, cabbage was recom- 
mended as a preventive of intoxication, or as 
a remedy for its after-effects. Pliny and 
the ‘Geoponica’ mention this. Modern 
medical science may have decided that this 
is purely fanciful, but the belief was long 
prevalent. In the eighth book which J. J. 
Wecker added to his Latin translation of 


Alexius Pedemontanus’s ‘ De Secretis,’ there | P® 


is a recipe to enable a person to drink a quan- 
tity of wine without getting drunk, in which 
cabbage is an ingredient :— 
R. Succi caulium alborum 

Granatorum acrium, sing. dr. ij. 

Aceti, dr. j. 
Possibly this might prove as treacherous as 
“the d—d strawberry at the bottom of the 
glass *’ to a man who put his trust in it. 

Epwarp BENSsLy. 


Witit1aM Hamitton MAxweEtz (11 S. ix’ 
230).—Hamilton Maxwell, gazetted to a 
company in the 42nd Black Watch on 
14 May, 1813, was not, as suggested in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ the same individual as William 
Hamilton Maxwell, the novelist. Hamilton 
Maxwell was the third son of my great- 
grandfather, Sir William Maxwell. fourth 
baronet of Monreith. I possess his sporran 
and epaulets. W. H. Maxwell, the novelist, 
was descended from a member of the clan 
who was forced to leave Scotland during 
the Covenanting troubles in the seventeenth 
century, HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


The fullest biography that has yet ap- 
peared of this novelist was one of a series 
entitled ‘‘ Distinguished Downshiremen,’’ 
and appeared in The Northern Whig (Belfast) 
on 7 May, 1906. It was from the pen of 
the present writer, and embodied a good 
deal of research and information supplied 
by a surviving relative. A few extracts 





from it will, I hope, once and for all dispel 
the legend that W. H Maxwell ever was a 
soldier. 

“On 7th December, 1807, when just turned fifteen, 
he entered Trinity College, Dublin......and gradu- 
ated there in 1812....... During his lifetime it was 
stated by Dr. Maginn that he had served in the 
Connaught Rangers. Archdeacon Cotton described 
him as a ‘captain,’ and Lever, who knew him so 
intimately, hinted that he had seen service in the 
Peninsular campaign as an irregular under his 
baptismal names. Nor did Maxwell deny the 
soft impeachment. Since his death various works 
give currency to the report; even the ‘D.N.B.’ 
avers that, ‘according to the “‘ Army List,” 1813, 
‘Hamilton Maxwell” obtained a captaincy in the 
42nd Foot on 14 May, 1812. He seems to have sub- 
sequently transferred himself to the 88th Regiment 
(““ Army List,’’ 1815). He was present_in the Penin- 
sular campaigns and at Waterloo.’ No, no! it isfa 
case of mistaken identity on the part of the writer. 
Apart from the improbability of a youngster not 
quite twenty obtaining the rank of captain in the 
far-famed ‘ Black Watch,’ there is plenty of local evi- 
dence that in the year of Waterloo he was at home 
in inglorious ease......He was ordained in Carlow 
by the Bishop of Ferns on 25th July, 1813. His 
first charge, to which he was licensed in the same 
year, was Clonallon...... about a mile from Warren- 
int......Here he remained for several years...... 
married on 11th Sept., 1817, Miss Mary Dobbin...... 
a niece of Leonard Dobbin, long time M.P. for the 
primatial city of Armagh. On 2lst June, 1819, he 
was collated to the rectory of Balla.” 

I think a comparison of names and dates 
will be sufficient refutation. 

Epiror ‘Irish Book LOovER.’ 

Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


Cuartes I.: Royawist SociettEs (11S. ix. 
151, 233, 276).—I should like to call atten- 
tion to the existence of the Thames Valley 
Legitimist Club, founded in 1877 by Mr. 
Samuel Rawson and Mr. Henry Charles 
Twiss of Chiswick—the next oldest society 
of this kind to the Order of the White 
Rose. It has branches in the Colonies and 
in foreign countries. 

Atoysrts LUMBYE, 
Chairman, Thames Valley Legitimist Club. 
King’s Arms Hotel, Kew Green. 


Henry Gower, BisHop or St. Davip’s 
(11 S. ix. 88, 195).—In June, 1275, Heron de 
Gower held ‘“....Lord William de Breos 
....of Kermerdyn ”’ (Extent of the Manor 
of Carmarthen, June, 1275: Inquis. 3 
Ed. I., No. 84, quoted in Daniel-Tyssen’s 
‘Charters of Carmarthen’). In 1326 Isa- 
bella and Johanna, daughters of William 
Gower, freeholders by deed, held three 
bovates in Castle Manrico, Carmarthen 
(Extent of the Bishopric of St. David's, 
usually called the Black Book of Carmar- 
then: Add. MS. B.M. 34,125). In1344 John 
Gower, in the vill of Dynevour, Carm., took 
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the oath of fealty to Edward the Black 
Prince on his accession to the Principality of 
Wales (Roll of Fealty, &c., Minist. Accts., 
Early Ser., 16 and 17 Ed. III., No. 16). 

For ‘ Pennara”’ in 1 4, p. 196, read 
Pennard. Ap THOMAS. 


TARRING (11 S. viii. 368, 416, 473 ; ix. 158, 
212).—Thanks to H. B. S. W., who has sent 
me a list of Devon wills, considerable light 
is thrown on the subject as far as Devonshire 
is concerned. There are twenty-four entries 
from 1547 to 1729 in various spellings, begin- 
ning with John Torryng, and ending with 
Wilmote Tarring. Seventeen of these entries 
are connected with Stoke Gabriell, a place 
situated on the east bank of the Dart, and 
not far from Torbay. From this it may be 
inferred that the name was suggested by the 
well-used term tor; and Stoke Gabriell, if 
not its place of origin, was, at any rate, its 
stronghold for 200 years. 

The Sussex problem remains unsolved ; 
but it may be noted that one of the Devon- 
shire spellings, Torringe (1644), is not unlike 
the original Sussex word Terringe. Will 
Sussex readers please note ? Why Tarring 
in each case ? G. 


Mitton’s EvrrrapH: THE SECOND Fo.io 
OF THE SHAKESPEARE Ptiays, 1632 (11 S. 
vill. 141. 196, 232. 294, 317; ix. 11, 73, 114, 
172, 217, 237, 257.)—In ‘N. & Q.’ of 7 June 
last, 1913, I pointed out that in my library 
Milton’s Epitaph appears correctly printed 
upon a cancel leaf which is inserted in my 
copy of the 1632 Folio. After worldwide 
inquiry only two other correctly printed 
copies have been reported. One is in the 
New York Public Library (Astor, Lenox, 
Tilden Foundations), and one in the library 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. All experts are 
agreed that “ this page is evidently an 
original and contemporary print, not a 
reproduction in any modern sense,” and 
that ‘‘the paper is contemporary.” Cot. 
PRIDEAUX says :— 

“This cancel leaf was evidently printed after 
the book had been placed on sale, and was issued 
to purchasers in the same way as cancel leaves 
are occasionally issued at the present day.” 

Two questions therefore arise: Why was 
the cancel leaf issued ? and Why are so few 
copies of it found ? 

The first question can be answered with 





absolute certainty. The cancel leaf was 
issued to render Milton’s Epitaph correct, | 
and to teach those capable of understanding | 
that it informs us quite clearly and distinctly 
that Shakespeare, the author of the plays, | 
was in fact Francis Bacon. I myself think, | 


with respect to the second question, ‘“‘ Why 
is the leaf so rare that only three copies are 
known to exist?” that there is but one 
explanation, viz., that it was issued only 
to those to whom Bacon’s secrets were 
entrusted. Up to the year 1910 the number 
of “*A.A.— Rouge Croix No. 33 ’Masons,” 
to whom Bacon’s secrets have from the begin- 
ning been entrusted, was strictly limited to 
nine persons. But in 1910 the number 
was increased from nine to thirty-three, all 
of whom are “ fully informed.” 

In various letters which appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ I have pointed out that Milton’s 
Epitaph is mainly derived from the opening 
lines of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ and from 
page B, in ‘ Josuah Sylvester's Translation 
of Du Bartas His Divine Weekes and 
Workes,’ which was first published in 1605. 
Every word which I have written about the 
emblem upon that page B, is absolutely 
and exactly correct. ‘‘ Apelles * does mean 
‘* skin off.” However unclassical this may 
be considered to be, yet your correspondents 
generally admit that, at that period, apella 
was almost universally supposed to mean 
sine pelle (without a skin). 

In ‘Nuttall’s Dictionary’ ‘Credat Ju- 
deus Apella”’ is translated as ‘‘ Let Apella 
the circumcised or credulous Jew believe 
that.” I do not quote this as unimpeachable 
evidence of the correctness of the translation, 
but it does supply indisputable testimony 
to the persistence and prevalence of the 
translation. Of course, all emblems are 
purposefully prepared to deceive—I will not 
say fools, but the uninformed—while giving 
a full and accurate revelation to the “ ini- 
tiated.””, Hence Mr. DeNHAM PARSONS is 
quite unable to see that the very carefully 
drawn rope with a ring to form a slip-knot, 
which is round the neck of the animal, does 
not, and cannot by any possibility be sup- 
posed to, represent a badly drawn collar 
and chain, but shows us in fact that the 
creature has a halter round its neck, and 
represents a ‘“‘hanged hog,’ a Bacon. 
The 1623 First Folio of the Shakespeare 
plays is signed upon the first page with the 
author’s name—‘‘ hanged hog ’’—‘‘ Bacon ” 
—by means of what is generally supposed to 
be a “printer’s error.” That ‘‘ Apelles 
Table” does, as I say. mean the list of 
Bacon’s anonymous works is proved by Mr. 
DENHAM Parsons, ante, p. 217, where he 
tells us that 
‘* in 1627 a sixth book was added to the ‘ Arcadia,’ 
the writer, R. B., contributing a Preface in which 
occurs the statement: ‘I have added a limne to 
Apelles Picture.’ See Beling’s address ‘To the 
Reader ’ on p. 485.” 
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** Picture ” here does not mean a painting, 


but the “Table of literary works.” And 
this extract also proves that ‘ Apelles 
Table’ does not refer in any way to the 
great Greek artist. As I have already 
stated, Sidney died in 1586, and in the 
‘ Register’ of 1588 the ‘ Arcadia’ is entered 
in Sidney’s name, as is also a translation of 
Du Bartas. This teaches us that origin- 
ally it was intended to bring out the trans- 
lation of Du Bartas under the pseudonym 
of Sidney, just as the ‘ Arcadia,’ which was 
wholly Bacon’s work, was likewise produced 
under the pseudonym of Sidney, who in fact 
did not write anything. 
Epwiy DurNinc-LAWRENCE. 


PRINTS TRANSFERRED TO Gass (1! S. ix. 
250).— Mr. Gray might read what Mr. 
CHARLES DruRy quotes in refetence to 
‘ Painting on Glass’ at 10 S. ii. 284. 

The following, taken from ‘The Hand. 
maid to the Arts,’ 2nd ed., 1764, chap. xiv 
p. 381, explains more clearly the method o 
“taking of mezzotinto prints on glass, and 
painting upon them with oil, water, or 
varnish colours”? :— 

“¢ Procure a piece of the best’ crown glass, as near 
— in size to the print to be taken off; 
and varnish it thinly over with turpentine, rendered 
a little more fluid by the addition of oil of tur- 
ventine. j[Or Canada balsam and _turpentine.] 

ay the print then on the glass: beginning at 
one end, and pressing it down in every part in 
proceeding to the other. This is requisite to 

revent any vehicles of air being formed, in the 
aying it on, by the paper touching the cement 
eer in different parts; and to settle the 
whole more closely to the glass, it is well to pass 
over it a wooden roller. Dry then the glass with 
the print thus laid upon it, at the first, till the 
turpentine be perfectly hard, and afterwards 
moisten the paper well with water till it be 
thoroughly soaked. After this rub off the paper 
intirely from the cement by gently rolling it under 
the finger: and let it dry without any heat: the 
impression of the print will be found perfect on the 
glass; and may be painted over with either oil or 
varnish colours.”’ 

This process being taken from a somewhat 
rare book, and the subject being one still 
“to the front,’ I am replying through 
‘N. & Q.’ rather than directly. 

Haroitp MALeET, Col. 


PASSES TO THE LONDON Parks (11 S. ix. 
229, 278).—The passes Mr. JERNINGHAM has 
are probably carriage passes, usually oval, 
drilled, and worn by the privileged coach- 
man tied to a lapel or button of his coat. 
I have seen several examples admitting the 
owners to Constitution Hill, but I am not 
familiar with any for Hyde Park. 
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The leaden pass for Cromwell Gardens is 
not, as its name suggests, of the seventeenth 
century, but at least a hundred years later. 
Vide Wroth’s ‘ London Pleasure Gardens,’ 
infra Cromwell's Gardens, Brompton. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


SAFFRON WALDEN (11 S. ix. 87, 177 217). 
—There does not appear to be any very 
definite account of the introduction of 
saffron into England. Hakluyt said :— 

“ Tt is reported at Saffron Walden that a pilgrim, 
proposing to do good to his country, stole a bulb 
of saffron and hid the same in his palmer’s staff, 
which he had made hollow before on purpose, and 
so he brought this root into this realm with venture 
of his life ; for if he had been taken, by the law of 
the country from whence it came, he had died for 
the fact.”—Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 164. 

In a Compositio de Decenis entered into 
by the Abbot and Vicar of Walden in 1444 
saffron is mentioned as a titheable com- 
modity, and it is reasonable to assume the 
saffron culture was well established by this 
date. It appears that hogs had wandered 
on to the saffron beds and damaged them 
in 1518, for the owners of the hogs were 
prosecuted at a court held for the manor in 
that year. 

Holinshed in the Third Book of his 
‘Chronicles,’ chap. xiv., gives an account 
of English saffron. After describing its 
culture, uses, &c., he says :— 

‘* There groweth some Saffron in many places of 
Almaine, and also about Vienna in Austria, whych 
later is taken for ye best that springeth in other 
quarter. In steade of thys also some doe use the 
Carthamus (called amongst us bastarde Saffron) but 
neyther this is of any value, nor the other in any 
wise comparable unto ours, whereof let this suffice 
as of a commoditye brought into this Ilande not 
long before the time of Edward the third, and not 
commonly planted until Richard ye second did 
raign. It would grow very well as I take it about 
Chiltern hilles, and in all the vale of the whyte 
horse.” 

Hakluyt’s account was the basis of a 
pretty scene in the Saffron Walden Pageant 
held in May, 1910. 

THomAs Wm. HUCK. 

38 King’s Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


CoMMUNION TABLE BY GRINLING GIBBONS 
IN St. Paut’s CATHEDRAL (11 S. ix. 248).— 
The altar about which Mr. HrsGaMeE inquires 
stands at the east end of the south aisle of 
the crypt. I have never known any other 
altar so nearly a square as this is. In the 
days when it stood under the east window 
the celebrant—who was the Dean or a canon 
—stood at the north side, facing south, 
and two minor canons stood on the south 
side, facing north. One stepped out to 
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read the Epistle and went back again, and 
then the other came forward to read the 
Gospel. Thus both Epistle and Gospel were 
read from the south side; but this state of 
things came to an end when, early in 1872, 
the east end was curtained off and the altar 
brought forward. Before this, Canons Gre- 
gory and Liddon had been taking the east- 
ward position, and this is now the rule for 
all who celebrate at St. Paul’s. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. W. A. Frost. 


Sir R. L’EstrAncr’s Porm ‘THe Loya 
PRISONER ’ (10 8. i. 250; 11S. ix. 201, 256). 
—I was in error in saying that Lloyd’s was 
the first version printed of this poem, and, 
indeed, was unaware that any bibliography 
of it had ever been attempted. According 
to the ‘ Catalogue of the Thomason Tracts,’ 
it appeared on 14 July, 1647, and was pub- 
lished with the two poems, ‘Upon His 
Majesty’s Coming to Holmby’ and_ the 
‘ Panegyrick upon the Parliament.’ I should 
be glad to know whether L’Estrange was 
the author of these two also. The press- 
mark for this tract is E 398 (12). Accord- 
ing to the same ‘Catalogue,’ the verses 
“Upon His Majesty’s Coming to Holmby ’ 
were published separately on 12 May, 1647 
(press-mark 669, f. 11 [11]), as a broadside. 
The verses must have been composed there- 
fore prior to these dates, and when 
L’Estrange was in prison for his attempt 
to rescue Lynn. 

According to one of the Royalist Mer- 
curtes of 1648 (I think Dogmaticus or 
Aulicus, written by 8. Sheppard), Lovelace 
was amongst those imprisoned in ‘‘ Peter- 
house ” as suspected of a share in the Kent 
rising. Later in the same year Elencti- 
cus stated that “Captain Lovelace’ was 
among the loyal residents in Gray’s Inn who 
had compelled his opponent “ Britannicus ”’ 
(John Hall the poet) to shift his quarters, 
or, as Elencticus put it, “ unkennelled 
the vermine.” J. B. WittraMs. 


SHILLETO (11 S. ix. 71, 136, 212).—The 
Robert ‘‘de Sigillo”? who witnessed the 
charter of Hugh de Laval to Pontefract 
would probably be Robert of the Seal 
(Keeper of the Great Seal under the Chan- 
cellor), afterwards Bishop of London. In 
the latter part of Henry I.’s reign he wit- 
nessed many charters as ‘‘ Robertus de 
Sigillo.”” Should the date assigned to the 
Pontefract charter, printed as 1621, read 
1121 or 1126?* The latter date would be 
more probable for an attestation by Robert. 


[* Vide Corrigendum, p. 260.] 





The contributor who referred to ‘The 
Norman People’ may have overlooked 
Mr. A.S. Exxis’s warning that this book is 
not reliable (11 S. viii. 235). For a much 
longer and stronger denunciation of it, see 
Dr. Round’s article in The Ancestor, ii. 165- 
174. Probably Pror. WEEKLEY could ex- 
plain the origin of Shilleto. 

G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Tyinc Leas arreER DeaTH: OTHER 
DEATH FOLK - LORE (11 S. ix. 128, 196, 236). 
—My memory of customs connected with 
death comes from a Derbyshire village in 
which all the people were full of old fads 
and notions. The first time I was taken into 
a death-chamber, as a frightened child, my 
parent told me that no dead body could do 
harm, as the spirit had gone out of it. 
The body had just been “ laid out,’’ having 
placed under the heels a big family Bible, 
which I was told would remain there until 
the body “was stiffened.’’ The hands were 
folded on the breast, a spray of ‘‘ box” in 
the fingers. Just above the folded hands 
was a green turf—a “sod,” it was called— 
laid on a white napkin, and on this was a 
saucer filled with salt, which, I was after- 
wards told, was to keep the body fresh. 
Round the chin was a white cloth tied in a 
knot on the top of the head, and the “ laying- 
out woman ”’ was in the act of laying two- 
penny pieces on the eyelids ; but she could 
not make them keep in position. This 
frightened me most of all, for the right eye 
seemed to be glaring at me; and the woman 
said to the rest in the room: “* Hey’s lowkin’ 
fer th’ next un.”’ And again I was told that 
if the eye would not close it was because 
the dead man “ was waiting to see the next 
one to die.” 

On the day of burial a table was set outside 
the cottage door, on which were set a bow] 
of box and yew sprays, a plateful of bread 
(each slice cut in four), half a cheese, a 
plateful of plum cake, a bottle of home-made 
wine, a large jug of beer, and various 
glasses and wineglasses—most of the latter, 
as well as the white table-cover, having been 
lent by my mother. When the funeral folk 
assembled about the door, having been 
bidden by the “laying-out woman,” the 
bowl of box and yew sprays was offered 
round, and each person took a piece. Then 
a tray of funeral cakes was brought out of 
the house in packets. Each packet con- 
tained two cakes wrapped in white paper, 
on which was printed a suitable verse of 
poetry. Each guest, including also the 
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hearers, was presented with a packet. When 
this part of the ceremony was over, the table 
was cleared and the coffin brought out of 
the house and laid upon it—open, so that 
friends might take the “last look.” The 
funeral man (undertaker) then closed and 
screwed down the lid, produced from a large 
box a number of ‘‘ weepers and scarves ” 
with which he decked the relations as 
mourners, and arranged the procession to 
the grave. As a rule, there were two sets of 
‘“‘ bearers,’ for the churches were distant, 
and all village folk had to walk. After the 
service each person stepped to the grave- 
side for a last look (a formal matter not to 
be omitted), and the sprigs of box and yew 
were dropped on to the coffin. The whole 
party, with the parson (if he was willing), 
then returned to take tea in the house. 


Whilst they were away all the death-tokens 
had been removed, the windows set open, 
and the pictures, looking - glasses, and furni- 
ture stripped of the white cloths with which 
they had been covered from the time of 
** laying out ” to the departure of the body. 
The talk at the tea-table was of the dead 
and others who had predeceased him, and 
the room was a gossips’-rally until the eat- 
ables and drinkables were consumed and 
the company dispersed. In the arrange- 
ments there were many variations according 
to the age, sex, and station of the dead. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


AYLOFFE (11 S. ix. 191, 252).—In the 
beginning of the reign of King Henry VI. 
we find John Ayloffe seated at Hornchurch, 
Essex. A granddaughter of this John 
Ayloffe, by her marriage with Sir John 
Bruges, Lord Mayor of London 13 Henry 
VIII., became ancestress of the Dukes of 
Chandos and Dorset. William, the grand- 
son of John Ayloffe, succeeded to the estates 
belonging to his father and grandfather at 
Hornchurch and Sudbury, Suffolk, and 
added thereto other property within the 
lordship of Havering-atte-Bower and at 
Great Braxted, both in Essex. The Ayloffes 
were Royalist, and suffered accordingly 
sequestration, which compelled the owner, 
Sir Benjamin Ayloffe, Bart., to sell the 
Hornchurch estate ; and it would seem that 
previously, about 1610, they had parted 
with the Braxted estate, which, after being 
possessed by several owners, is now in the 
Du Cane family. The family of Ayloffe, 
though they held estates, in addition to those 
previously mentioned, in the parishes of 
Finchingfield,~- Dagenham, Stanford Rivers, 





Chigwell, Springfield, North and South 

Weald, Moreton, Magdalen Laver, Fyfield, 

and High Ongar (all in Essex), are now 

extinct. See Chancellor’s ‘ Sepulchral Monu- 

ments of Essex.’ W. W. GLENNY. 
Barking, Essex. 


ARTHUR OWEN OF JOHNSTON, CO. PEM- 
BROKE (11 S. ix. 250).—John Owen, s. 
Arthur of Johnstone, arm., Jesus Coll., Oxon, 
matric. 28 June, 1662, aged 17; student of 
Lincoln’s Inn, 1664 (his father of Orielton), 
M.P. co. Pembroke, November, 1678—Janu- 
ary, 1678/9. 

Sir William Owen, s. Arthur of Llansillin, 
co. Denbigh, Bt. New Coll. matric. 16 June, 
1713, aged 16; 4th Bt. 1753; M.P. Pem- 
broke November, 1722—47, Pembrokeshire 
1747-61, Pembroke 1761-74; died 7 May, 
1781; brother of next. 

Arthur Owen, s. Arthur of Mounton, co. 
Pembroke, Bt. Oriel Coll. matric. 4 July, 
1718, aged 17; of the Orielton family. 

John Owen, s. Arthur of Llansillin, Bt. 
Oriel Coll. matric. 10 Nov., 1715, aged 17; 
lieut.-general in the army; died January, 
1776. A. R. BAytey. 


An Earty Map or IReEtAnp (11 S. ix. 
208, 254, 273).—I should think the map de- 
scribed by Mr. Dow is from a large folio 
volume entitled ‘“‘ Maps of the Counties of 
England and Wales. ...and General Maps of 
Scotland and Ireland, by Robert Morden.’’ 
This work is in the British Museum, and is 
dated c. 1680. Robert Morden was a geo- 
grapher, and commenced business as a map- 
and globe- maker in London in 1668. His 
astronomical, navigation, and geographical 
maps were of considerable merit, and his 
county maps are much sought after by col- 
lectors. Morden died in 1703. 

GEORGE F. Bosworru. 

Hillcote, Church Hill Road, Walthamstow. 


Tue Taytor Sisters (11 S. ix. 225).— 
Might I venture to ask under this heading 
where Ann Taylor is buried? I shall be 
very glad if any kind reader will supply 
me with a copy of the inscription over her 
grave. She died, I believe, in 1866. I may 
say I have visited Ongar and copied all the 
inscriptions referring to the Taylor family 
in the Independent Chapel there. Jane 
Taylor’s remains rest beside those of her 
father and mother in ground now covered 
by the vestry. The gravestones can be seen 
by raising a trap-door in the floor. She 
died 13 April, 1824, in her 40th year. 

Joun T. PaGe. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
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Tue GREAT EASTERN, THE FIRST OF THE 
LeEviaTHANS (11 S. viii. 506; ix. 55, 116, 
158).—Those interested in this subject should 
read ‘ Diaries of Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart.,’ 
Kegan Paul & Co., 1892. The history 
of the vessel is traced therein from the time 
of the inception of the enterprise by the 
famous engineer Brunel, with whom the 
chairman of the Great Western Railway was 
on terms of closest intimacy. 

CreciL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


GLADSTONE’S INVOLVED SENTENCES (11 8. 
ix. 190, 273).—If the querist will con- 
sult the following authorities, he will find 
ample material on Gladstone as an orator : 
(1) Sir Wemyss Reid’s ‘ Life,’ p. 502 (chap. 
xii., by H. W. Lucy); (2) Sir E. W. Hamil- 
ton’s ‘Monograph,’ p. 1 (a good aper¢u) ; 
(3) Justin McCarthy’s ‘ Story of Gladstone’s 
Life,’ p. 384 (chap. xxxiii., a fine apprecia- 
tion); (4) Viscount Bryce’s ‘Studies in 
Contemporary Biography,’ p. 426 (a discri- 
minating yet eulogistic estimate). 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


VOLTAIRE ON THE JEWISH PEOPLE (11 8. 
ix. 49).—The passage inquired for by your 
correspondent is, perhaps, that in Voltaire’s 
‘Le Pyrrhonisme de l’Histoire,’ chap. ii., 
‘De Bossuet,’ where he says :— 

* Bossuet....dans sa prétendue Histoire uni- 
verselle, qui n’est que celle de quatre a cing 
peuples, et surtout de la etite nation juive, ou 
ignorée, ou justement méprisée du reste de la 
terre, 4 laquelle pourtant il rapporte tous les 
événemens, et pour laquelle il dit que tout a été 

> 


fait.’ 
HERTHA HAMILTON. 


“ A FACT IS A LIE AND A HALF” (11S. ix. 
170, 217). —This expression was common 
enough when I was a boy in the fifties and 
sixties, in the North Riding. Generally used 
in heated argument, it meant, I think, that 
to allege as a fact what was known not to 


be a fact was more than an ordinary lie. 
H. R 
Moss, AN Actor (11 S. ix. 249).—A 


portrait of ‘‘Mr. Moss, Comedian, as 
‘Caleb,’”’ is included in John Kay’s ‘ Ori- 
ginal Portraits,’ of which the latest edition 
is 1887, 2 vols. 


Magor-GENERAL MILLER (11 S. ix. 249). 


—A portrait of Major-General George Murray 
Miller, 1829, is in Mackenzie’s ‘ Historical 
Records of the 79th Cameron Highlanders,’ 
1887. 


V..5 03s. 








Rev. Joun Ricsy, D.D. (11 8. ix. 229).— 
I would hazard the suggestion that the 
subject of this query was a son of Edward 
Rigby, 1747-1821, author of ‘ Letters from 
France in 1789,’ issued in 1880, and edited 
by Lady Eastlake. See ‘D.N.B.’ Edward 
Rigby was the father of Lady Eastlake, and 
the son of Dr. John Rigby and his wife, 
née Sarah Taylor, of the famous Norwich 
family of that name. See ‘Three Genera- 
tions of Englishwomen,’ by Janet Ross, 
new edition, 1893, p. 21. 

Won. H. PEET. 


THE Rep Buu THEATRE (11 S. ix. 150, 
212).—In the Transactions of the New Shak- 
spere Society, 10 April, 1885, is a reprint of 
some ‘Documents relating to the Players at 
the Red Bull, Clerkenwell, and the Cockpit 
in Drury Lane,’ c. 1610-23, which throw 
some light upon matters connected with the 
stage in the reign of James !. 

Tom JONES. 


REVERSED ENGRAVINGS (11 S. ix. 189, 
253).—In the British Museum (Print Room) 
there are three copies of Villamena’s en- 
graving known as ‘ The Soldier turned Ink- 
Seller,’ one of which is reversed. A wood- 
cut of the same, also reversed, is seen in 
Magasin Pittoresque, iii. 232, Paris, c. 1835. 

In vol. i. p. 348 of the same _ periodical 
there is a reversed woodcut of Sustermans’s 
second portrait of Galileo; and in Brew- 
ster’s ‘ Martyrs of Science ’ (London, Chatto 
& Windus, 1874) there is another reversed 
portrait of him. It is hard to say from what 
original this was made, but that it is reversed 
is clear, as it shows the characteristic mole 
on the right cheek, instead of the left. 

J. J. Faure. 


LOMBARD STREET BANKERS (11 S. ix. 230, 
272).—If Mr. ABRAHAMS will refer to the 
account of Martin’s bank (‘‘The Grass- 


hopper” in Lombard Street ) in Mr. Hilton , 


Price’s ‘Handbook of London Bankers,’ 
Chatto, 1876, I think he will find some 
information bearing on his query, although 
the name of Evance is not mentioned. 

T. W. TYRRELL. 


“OVER END”’’=STRAIGHT UP (11 S. ix. 
146, 234).— There is another use of this 
expression current in East Yorkshire, mean- 
ing the very opposite of ‘* straight up,” and 
equivalent to ‘“‘head over heels,” or, as 
I suppose it should be, ‘‘ heels over head.” 
A man is said to knock another “ taail oover 
end.” E. L. H. Trew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 
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Hotes on Books. 


The People’s Books. (T. C. & E. C. Jack, 6d. 
each net.) 

Messrs. JACK send us another dozen of their 

useful and well-written series. 

Mr. Stanley A. Cook in The Foundations of 
Religion treats his subject in its widest sense. 
He discusses the permanency of the religious 
feeling and the “ psychical reality ” of existence 
after death, the relationship between low and 
high forms of religion, and the influence and 
advantages of totemism. He holds that man’s 
knowledge of God is limited by his capacity to 
understand Him, that increase of knowledge 
permits a greater knowledge of God, and_ that 
consequently the increase of knowledge is in- 
variably for the good of religion. His own stand- 
point is shown in the words: “ The gulf between 
man and the Ultimate is so profound, and man’s 
indebtedness to his fellows so complete, that 
before the Supreme Power of the Universe all 
men are equal, and those who have most privileges 
and are most gifted have the heaviest burdens. 
Those who have the keenest realization of the 
psychical relationship .... are those to whom 
the question ‘ Lovest thou me ?’ always brings 
the command ‘ Feed my sheep.’ ” 

Mr. Leonard D. Agate in Luther and the Refor- 
mation begins with a sketch of the condition of 
the German people and the Catholic Church, 
and writes throughout in a spirit free from bias 
or partisanship. He shows that the Reformation 
originated in an attempt to correct moral and 
spiritual abuses of the time, not doctrine, and 
that Luther was not a systematic thinker either 
in theology or politics. He gives a sketch of 
Erasmus and the humanists, and devotes a 
chapter to the Peasants’ Revolt, and the political 
considerations that divided Germany into Catholic 
and Protestant states. He then passes to the 
progress of Protestantism in Switzerland, and 
follows this by a sketch of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion and the reforms effected by the Council of 
Trent. Mr. Agate concludes his chapter on 
Tuther’s theology thus: ‘‘ Luther is a most 
interesting character to study; he is in many 
ways, though not in all, an attractive one. He 
touched life at many points; but it is as a man 
of religion, and as that alone, that he was really 
reat.” 
¥ Two other aspects of German thought and 
history are described by Miss Margrieta Beer in 
Schopenhauer, and by Prof. F. M. Powicke in 
Bismarck and the Origin of the German Empire. 

The Period of the Industrial Revolution, by Mr. 
Arthur Jones, embraces more than its title 
indicates, for it is almost a condensed history of 
England from the Revolution of 1688 to the passing 
of the Reform Bill of 1832. The first third of the 
book is taken up with an account of the Peace of 
Utrecht, the long rule of the Whigs under the 
first two Georges, the struggle between Spain and 
Britain for trade, and that between France and 
Britain in America and India. The “‘ Industrial 
Revolution ”’ briefly describes the transforma- 
tion effected in spinning and weaving by the 
inventions of Kay, Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Crompton, and Cartwright ; the impetus given to 


| to the 
| by enclosures and the introduction of scientific 





facilities for transport afforded by the canal 
system, steamboats, and the introduction of rail- 
ways in 1830, “‘the conventional limit of the 
Industrial Revolution.” A section is also devoted 
“ Agrarian Revolution” brought about 


agriculture ; and the effects of these changes 
upon both industrial and agricultural workers, 
including women and children, are considered. 
Kindred subjects are dealt with by Dr. G. S. 
Veitch in Empire and Democracy, and by Mr. F. 
Verinder in Land, Industry, and Taxation. 


The Manor Book of Ottery St. Mary. Edited by 
Catherine Durning Whetham and Margaret 
her Daughter, with a Note on the Manor of 
Cadhay by W. C. D. Whetham. (Longmans 
& Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


THe WHETHAM FAMILY is responsible for, amongst 
other publications, a book on the subject of ‘ Back 
to the Land.’ And to-day, when this and all 
other matters connected with land are burning 
questions, the present volume is to be welcomed 
as an interesting and valuable contribution to our 
sources of knowledge of land tenure in England. 


“The natural way to learn history is....to 
study the records of a familiar country-side or 
town, whether they be written on vellum or kept 
in the muniment chests of church, hall, and 
council chamber, or be traced in furrow and 
fence, cob and thatch, bricks and mortar over the 
face of the land. This little book [continues the 
Preface] contains the result of a series of school- 
room lessons in local history....The difficulty of 
understanding the condition of even a small 
portion of a county during a selected century 
without reference to the events occurring over a 
much larger extent of time and space led step by 
step to the putting together of the introductory 
chapter, in which the part might be seen to take 
its oe in the larger drama of national develop- 
ment. 


The introductory portion deals with the topo- 
graphy of the neighbourhood in which Ottery 
St. Mary lies, in a general way with the origin of 
the manorial system in England, and in a more 
detailed manner with its constituent parts— 
the various classes of tenants, their holdings, and 
the duties and payments they rendered to their 
lords. Clear and succinct explanations are given 
of many points upon which controversy frequently 
turns, such as those connected with the Common 
Lands, Ancient Dues, and the Farm System. 


We can trace how the change from payments in 
kind to money payments developed the more 
individualistic basis of English -country life ; 
how the fall in money values in the sixteenth 
century and in our own time appreciated the 
copyholders’ vendible interest—almost ‘‘ entirely 
an unearned increment,” the product of American 
and South African mines; how the increased 
demands of the populations of the towns pro- 
duced new methods of food production, involvin 
the consolidation of holdings; and how, ye 
again, the vast industrial development initiated 
in the last century drained the peasant class, 
causing its definite status to decay, and replacing 
it by a number of landless labourers, who are in 
too weak a position economically and socially to 
contend with adverse times. On the other hand, 


manufactures generally by Boulton & Watt’s| the landlord, too, was placed by these changes 


improvements in the steam-engine; and the 
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depopuiation, and the deep sea of financial bank- 
ruptey and abandonment of his ancestral 
country - side.” 

The history of the Manor of Ottery St. Mary 
and its dependent Manor of Cadhay, which 
‘faithfully reflects all these changes,” is traced 
(as well as that of the town and the church—one 
of the most interesting in the West of England) 
from an early periud. Much interesting and 
minute local and personal detail is given, and 
the results of the general survey of country life 
at various points are Lrought to bear upon the 
particular instances afforded in the district. 

The Manor Book, which is transcribed in 
Part II., covers the period from about the begin- 
ning of the reign of Charles II. down to about 
1740. Some entries from the later books of the 
Manor are also given, relative chiefly to the local 
courts. The great amount of valuable genea- 
logical data which finds place, especially in 
Part II., makes one regret, if for no other reason, 
that the volume lacks an index. A list of books 
is supplied which may be useful to those who seek 
for further light ‘‘ on the manner in which, before 
the era of centralization and bureaucratic govern- 
ment had set in, men of the old communal order 
wrestled with the new social problems of their 
aay.” 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Messrs. Bowes & Bowes of Cambridge de- 
scribe in their Catalogue No. 382 a good collection 
of books, which includes many items from the 
library of the late Prof. Skeat, and also a number 
of his works. They have two good black-letter 
Chaucers—one the edition printed by Bonham, 
which Prof. Skeat was inclined to assign to 1550, 
bound in morocco, 127. 12s.; the other, the 1561 
edition printed by ‘‘ Jhon Kyngston for John 
Wight, dwellyng in Poules Churchyarde,” 101. 10s. 
‘They have also a copy, offered for 51. 5s., of the 
facsimile reproduction of the former brought out, 
with an introduction by Skeat, in 1905. Other 
interesting books are a black-letter Erasmus’s 
‘ Paraphrase upon the newe testamente,’ in two 
volumes, 1548 and, 1552, 31. 13s. 6d; the Kelm- 
scott ‘Caxton’s Golden Legend,’ as published, 
1892, 77. 10s.; eight volumes of Old English 
dramatists, of which each copy has MS. notes by 
the late Prof. Dowden, 1857-65, 31. 3s.; the first 
series of the Paleographical Society’s facsimiles 
of MSS. and Inscriptions, 1873-83, 101. 10s. ; and 
a copy of Davila’s ‘ Historie of the Civill Warres of 
France,’ translated from the Italian (by Cotterell 
and Aylesbury), in which are some autograph 
notes of Dryden’s, 51. 5s. 


Mr. FRANCIS EDWARDS sends us his Catalogue 
No. 336, in which we have noted many more good 
things than we can possibly mention here. He 
has a copy, for which he asks 140/., of Lord Kings- 
borough’s ‘ Antiquities of Mexico,’ nine volumes, 
which contain more than 1,000 coloured plates, 
illustrating by facsimiles from paintings in the 
great European museums the architecture, art, 
and religion of Mexico. There are a copy of 
Blake’s designs for Hayley’s ‘ Ballads’ (1802), 
181. ; a *‘ Post est’? Horace, engraved, it will be 
remembered, throughout by J. Pine, 1733-7, 281. ; 
a first edition of Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Prince of Abis- 
sinia,’ 1759, 91.; and a MS. on vellum, Sec. xv., 
‘Liber Legis Salice’ 151. Other items worth 





mentioning are three books on birds—amon 

Audubon’s ‘ Birds of America,’ 3751. ; a soles 
of 690 drawings of buildings and views in Wilt- 
shire, done by John Buckler for Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, 1808-10, 4001.; Mary Stuart’s copy of 
Beza’s ‘ Confessione della Fede Christiana,’ bear- 
ing on each side of the cover “‘ Maria R. Scotoru”’ 
in gold letters—a book probably given by the 
Queen to Sir James Melville, for it bears his name - 
on the title, 801.; and a copy of John Nichols’s 
Pr matomsheng ad ——- the rare part of the 

uthlaxeon Hundred, most of the copies i 

were burnt, 1795-1815, 1567. a 


MEssrs. MAGas’s Catalogue No. 323 describes 
nearly 400 engraved portraits and decorative 
engravings of the English and French Schools. 
The portraits belong principally to the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, and include, to 
mention one or two of the most interesting, J. R. 
Smith’s ‘ Lady Elizabeth Compton,’ a brilliant 
impression in second state (1780, 1157. 10s.) ; 
Bartolozzi’s ‘ Miss Farren,’ a fine proof impression 
(1792, 421.); Strange’s ‘ Henrietta Maria and her 
Children,’ proof impression before any letters 
(1784, 227. 10s.); Clint’s ‘Sir Samuel Hood,’ 
lettered proof impression (1808, 72. 10s.); a 
proof impression in brown of P. W. Tomkins’s 
stipple engraving after Downman’s ‘ Mrs. Sid- 
dons ’ (c. 1790, 421.) ; and a colour print of Jones’s 
stipple engraving from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
portrait of the children of the third Duke of Marl- 
borough (1790, 921. 10s.). Among the decorative 
engravings of the English School we noticed 
Bartolozzi’s pair of engravings after Coypel, 
‘Zephire and Flore’ and ‘ Vertumnus and Po- 
mone,’ printed in colours (1776, 100 guineas) ; 
another pair, stipple engravings by T. Gaugain, 
after Hamilton, also printed in colours, entitled 
‘Summer’ and ‘ Winter’ (c. 1790, 361.) ; and an 
etched letter proof of a charming engraving by 
and after James Ward, called ‘The Rocking 
Horse > (1793, 801.). The French engravings 
include Kdelinck’s line engraving of Hellart’s 
portrait of the Duke of Burgundy, grandson of 
Louis XIV. (c. 1700, 211.); a pair ‘of aquatints, 
“Les Hailes’ (Paris) and ‘L'Eau’ (Paris), by 
Opitz (c. 1813, 371. 10s. the pair) ; and interesting 
examples of the work of Fragonard, Mallet, Nan- 
teuil, Nattier, St. Aubin, and many others. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ond in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 

which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Mr. W. B. GerisnH.—The origin of “ touchin 
wood” was discussed at 108. vi. 130, 174, 230. 

CorRIGENDUM.—P. 23], col. 1, 1. 12 fr 
“Quarini’s” read Guarini’s. = 











